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The Disentanglers.' 


I 


THE GREAT IDEA, 


THE scene was a dusky shabby little room in Ryder Street. To 
such caves many repair whose days are passed, and whose food is 
eonsumed, in the clubs of the adjacent thoroughfare of co-opera- 
tive palaces, Pall Mall. The furniture was battered and dingy ; 
the sofa on which Logan sprawled had a certain historic interest : 
it was covered with cloth of horsehair, now seldom found by the 
amateur. A bookcase with glass doors held a crowd of books to 
which the amateur would at once have flown. They were in 
‘boards ’ of faded blue, and the paper labels bore alluring names : 
they were all First Editions of the most desirable kind. The 
bottles in the liqueur case were antique; a coat of arms, not 
undistinguished, was in relief on the silver stoppers. But the 
liquors in the flasks were humble and conventional. Merton, the 
tenant of the rooms, was in a Zingari cricketing coat ; he occu- 
pied the arm-chair, while Logan, in evening dress, maintained a 
difficult equilibrium on the slippery sofa. Both men were of an 
age between twenty-five and twenty-nine, both were pleasant to 
the eye. Merton was, if anything, under the middle height : fair, 
slim, and active. As a freshman he had coxed his College Eight, 
later he rowed Bow in that vessel. He had won the Hurdles, but 
been beaten by his Cambridge opponent; he had taken a fair 
second in Greats, was believed to have been ‘runner up’ for the 
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Newdigate prize poem, and might have won other laurels, but 
that he was found to do the female parts very fairly in the 
dramatic performances of the University, a thing irreconcilable with 
study. His -father was a rural dean. Merton’s most obvious 
vice was a thirst for general information. ‘I know it is awfully bad 
form to know anything,’ he had been heard to say, ‘ but everyone 
has his failings, and mine is occasionally useful.’ 

Logan was tall, dark, athletic and indolent. He was, in a 
way, the last of an historic Scottish family, and rather fond of 
discoursing on the ancestral traditions. But any satisfaction that 
he derived from them was, so far, all that his birth had won for 
him. His little patrimony had taken to itself wings. Merton 
was in no better case. Both, as they sat together, were gloomily 
discussing their prospects. 

In the penumbra of smoke, and the malignant light of an ill 
trimmed lamp, the Great Idea was to be evolved. What conse- 
quences hung on the Great Idea! The peace of families insured, 
at a trifling premium. Innocence rescued. The defeat of the 
subtlest criminal designers: undreamed of benefits to natural 
science! But I anticipate. We return to the conversation in 
the Ryder Street den. 

‘It is a case of emigration or the workhouse,’ said Logan. 

‘Emigration! What can you or I do in the Colonies? They 
provide even their own ushers. My only available assets, a 
little Greek and less Latin, are drugs in the Melbourne market,’ 
answered Merton; ‘they breed their own dominies. Protec- 
tion!’ 

‘In America they might pay for lessons in the English 
accent . .. . said Logan. 

‘But not,’ said Merton, ‘in the Scotch, which is yours; oh 
distant cousin of a marquis! Consequently by rich American 
lady pupils ‘‘ you are not one to be desired.”’ 

‘Tommy, you are impertinent,’ said Logan. ‘Oh, hang it, 
where is there an opening, a demand, for the broken, the stoney 
broke? A man cannot live by casual paragraphs alone.’ 

‘And these generally reckoned “too high-toned for our 
readers,” said Merton. 

‘If I could get the secretaryship of a golf club!’ Logan 
sighed. 

‘If you could get the Chancellorship of the Exchequer! I 
reckon that there are two million applicants for secretaryships 
of golf clubs.’ 
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‘ Or a land agency, Logan murmured. 

‘Oh, be practical!’ cried Merton. ‘Be inventive! Be 
modern! Be up todate! Think of something new! Think of 
a felt want, as the Cameronian divine calls it: a real public need, 
hitherto but dimly present, and quite a demand without a 
supply.’ 

‘But that means thousands in advertisements, said Logan, 
‘even if we ran a hair-restorer. The ground bait is too expensive. 
I say, I once knew a fellow who ground-baited for salmon with 
potted shrimps.’ 

‘Make a paragraph on him then,’ said Merton. 

‘But results proved that there was no felt want of potted 
shrimps—or not of a fly to follow.’ 

‘Your collaboration in the search, the hunt for money, the 
quest, consists merely in irrelevancies and objections,’ growled 
Merton, lighting a cigarette. 

‘Lucky devil, Peter Nevison. Meets an heiress on a Channel 
boat, with 4,000/. a year; and there he is.’ Logan basked in the 
reflected sunshine. 

‘Cut by her people, though—and other people. I could 
not have faced the row with her people,’ said Merton musingly. 

‘IT don’t wonder they moved heaven and earth, and her uncle, 
the bishop, to stop it. Not eligible, Peter was not, however you 
took him,’ Logan reflected. ‘Took too much of this,’ he pointed 
to the heraldic flask. 

‘Well, she took him. It is not much that parents, still less 
guardians, can do now, when a girl’s mind is made up.’ 

‘The emancipation of woman is the opportunity of the indigent 
male struggler. Women have their way,’ Logan reflected. 

‘And the youth of the modern aged is the opportunity of our 
sisters, the girls ‘‘on the make,”’ said Merton. ‘ What a lot 
of old men of title are marrying young women as hard up as we 
are!’ 

‘And then,’ said Logan, ‘the offspring of the deceased 
marchionesses make a fuss. In fact, marriage is always the 
signal for a family row.’ 

‘It is the infernal family row that I never could face. I had 
a chance j 

Merton seemed likely to drop into autobiography. 

‘I know,’ said Logan admonishingly. 

‘Well, hanged if I could take it, and she—she could not 
stand it either, and both of us : 
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‘Do not be elegiac, interrupted Logan. ‘I know. Still, I 
am rather sorry for people’s people. The unruly affections simply 
poison the lives of parents and guardians, ay, and of the children 
too. The aged are now so hasty and imprudent. What would 
not Tala have given to prevent his Grace from marrying Mrs. 
Tankerville ? ’ 

Merton leapt to his feet and smote his brow. 

‘Wait, don’t speak to me—a great thought flushes all my 
brain. Hush! I have it, and he sai down again, pouring seltzer 
water into a half empty glass. 

‘Have what?’ asked Logan. 

‘The Felt Want. But the accomplices ?’ 

‘ But the advertisements!’ suggested Logan. 

‘A few pounds will cover them. I can sell my books,’ Merton 
sighed. 

‘A lot of advertising your first editions will pay for. Why, 
even to launch a hair-restorer takes 

‘Oh, but,” Merton broke in, ‘this want is so widely felt, 
acutely felt too: hair is not in it. But where are the 
accomplices ?’ 

‘If it is gentleman burglars I am not concerned. No Raffles 
for me! If it is venal physicians to kill off rich relations, the 
lives of the Logans are sacred to me.’ 

‘Bosh!’ said Merton, ‘I want ‘lady friends,” as Tennyson 
says: nice girls, well born, well bred, trying to support 
themselves.’ 

‘What do you want them for? To support them ?’ 

‘I want them as_ accomplices, said Merton. ‘As 
collaborators.’ 

‘ Blackmail ?’ asked Logan. ‘Has it come to this? I draw 
the line at blackmail. Besides, they would starve first, good 
girls would; or marry Lord Methusalem, or a beastly South 
African richard.’ 

‘Patrick Logan of Restalrig, that should be ’—Merton spoke 
impressively—‘ you know me to be incapable of practices, however 
lucrative, which involve a taint of crime. I do not prey upon 
the society which I propose to benefit. But where are the 
girls ?’ 

‘Where are they not ?’ Logan asked. ‘ Dawdling, as jesters, 
from country house to country house. In the British Museum, 
verifying references for literary gents, if they can get references 
to verify. Asking leave to describe their friends’ parties in The 
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Leidy’s News. Trying for places as golfing governesses, or bridge 
governesses, or gymnastic mistresses at girls’ schools, or lady 
laundresses, or typewriters, or lady teachers of cookery, or pegs 
to hang costumes on at dressmakers. The most beautiful girl 
I ever saw was doing that once; I met her when I was shopping 
with my aunt who left her money to the Armenians.’ 

‘You kept up her acquaintance? The girl’s, Imean,’ Merton 
asked. 

‘We have occasionally met. In fact F 

‘Yes, I know, as you said lately,’ Merton remarked. ‘That’s 
one, anyhow, and there is Mary Willoughby, who got a second in 
history when I was up. She would do. Better business for her 
than the British Museum. I know three or four.’ 

‘IT know five or six. But what for?’ Logan insisted. 

‘To help us in supplying the widely felt want, which is my 
discovery,’ said Merton. 

‘And that is r 

‘ Disentanglers—of both sexes. A large and varied staff, cal- 
culated to meet every requirement and cope with every circum- 
stance.’ Merton quoted an unwritten prospectus. 

‘I don’t follow. What the deuce is your felt want ?’ 

‘ What we were talking about.’ 

‘Ground bait for salmon?’ Logan reverted to his idea. 

‘No. Family rows about marriages. Nasty letters. Refusals 
to recognise the choice of a son, a daughter, or a widowed but 
youthful old parent, among the upper classes. Harsh words. 
Refusals to allow meetings or correspondence. Broken hearts. 
Improvident marriages. Preaching down a daughter's heart, or 
an aged parent’s heart, or a nephew’s, or a niece’s, or a ward’s, or 
anybody’s heart. Peace restored to the household. Intended 
marriage off, and nobody a penny the worse, unless f 

‘Unless what ?’ said Logan. 

‘Practical difficulties,’ said Merton, ‘ will occur in every enter- 
prise. But they won’t be to our disadvantage, the reverse—if 
they don’t happen too often. And we can guard against that by 
a scientific process.’ 

‘Now will you explain,’ Logan asked, ‘or shall I pour this 
whisky and water down the back of your neck ?’ 

He rose to his feet, menace in his eye. 

‘Bear fighting barred! We are no longer boys. We are 


men—broken men. Sit down, don’t play the bear,’ said 
Merton. 
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‘ Well, explain, or I fire!’ ~ 

‘Don’t you see? The problem for the family, for hundreds 
of families, is to get the undesirable marriage off without the 
usual row. Very few people really like a row. Daughter be- 
comes anemic; foreign cures are expensive and no good. Son 
goes to the Devil or the Cape. Aged and opulent, but amorous, 
parent leaves everything he can scrape together to disapproved 
of new wife. Relations cut each other all round. Not many 
people really enjoy that kind of thing. They want a pacific 
solution—marriage off, no remonstrances.’ 

‘ And how are you going to do it?’ 

‘Why,’ said Merton, ‘ by a scientific and thoroughly organised 
system of disengaging or disentangling. We enlist a lot of girls 
and fellows like ourselves, beautiful, attractive, young, or not so 
young, well connected, intellectual, athletic, and of all sorts of 
types, but all broke, all without visible means of subsistence. 
They are people welcome in country houses, but travelling third 
class, and devilishly perplexed about how to tip the servants, how 
to pay if they lose at bridge, and so forth. We enlist them, we 
send them out on demand, carefully selecting our agents to meet 
the circumstances in each case. They go down and disentangle 
the amorous by—-well, by entangling them. The lovers are off with 
the old love, the love which causes all the worry, without being 
on with the new love—our agent. The thing quietly fizzles 
out.’ 

‘Quietly !’ Logan snorted. ‘I like “quietly.” They would 
be on with the new love. Don’t you see, you born gomeral, that 
the person, man or woman, who deserts the inconvenient A.—I 
put an A. B. case—falls in love with your agent B., and your B. 
is, by the nature of the thing, more ineligible than A.—too 
poor. A babe could see that. You disappoint me, Merton.’ 

‘You state,’ said Merton, ‘one of the practical difficulties 
which I foresaw. Not that it does not suit ws very well. Our 
comrade and friend, man or woman, gets a chance of a good 
marriage, and, Logan, there is no better thing. But parents and 
guardians would not stand much of that: of people marrying our 
agents.’ 

‘Of course they wouldn’t. Your idea is crazy.’ 

‘ Wait a moment,’ said Merton. ‘The resources of science are 
not yet exhausted. You have heard of the epoch-making dis- 
covery of Jenner, and its beneficent results in checking the 
ravages of small-pox, that scourge of the human race ?’ 
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‘Oh, don’t talk like a printed book,’ Logan remonstrated. 
‘Everybody has heard of vaccination.’ 

‘ And you are aware that similar prophylactic measures have 
been adopted, with more or less of success, in the case of other 
diseases ?’ 

‘I am aware,’ said Logan, ‘that you are in danger of personal 
suffering at my hands, as I already warned you.’ 

‘What is love but a disease?’ Merton asked dreamily. ‘A 
French savant, Monsieur Janet, says that nobody ever falls in 
love except when he is a little bit off colour: I forget the French 
equivalent.’ 

‘I am coming for you,’ Logan arose in wrath. 

‘Sit down. Well, your objection (which it did not need the 
eyes of an Argus to discover) is that the patients, the lovers 
young, whose loves are disapproved of by the family, will fall in 
love with our agents, insist on marrying them, and so the last 
state of these afflicted parents—or children—will be worse than 
the first. Is that your objection ?’ 

‘Of course it is; and crushing at that,’ Logan replied. 

‘Then science suggests prophylactic measures: something 
akin to vaccination,’ Merton explained. ‘The agents must be 
warranted “immune.” Nice new word !’ 

‘ How ?’ 

‘ The object,’ Merton answered, ‘is to make it impossible, or 
highly improbable, that our agents, after disentangling the affec- 
tions of the patients, curing them of one attack, will accept their 
addresses, offered in a second fit of the fever. In brief, the agents 
must not marry the patients, or not often.’ 

‘But how can you prevent them if they want to do it ?’ 

‘ By a process akin, in the emotional region of our strangely 
blended nature, to inoculation.’ 

‘Hanged if I understand you. You keep on repeating your- 
self. You dodder !’ 

‘Our agents must have got the disease already, the pretty 
fever; and be safe against infection. There must be on the side 
of the agent a prior attachment. Now, don’t interrupt, there 
always is a prior attachment. You are in love, I am in love, he, 
she, and they, all of the broken brigade, are in love; all the more 
because they have not a chance. ‘Cursed be the social wants 
that sin against the strength of youth.” So, you see, our agents 

will be quite safe not to crown the flame of the patients, not to 
accept them, if they do propose, or expect a proposal. ‘‘ Every 
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security from infection guaranteed.” There is the felt want. 
Here is the remedy; not warranted absolutely painless, but 
salutary, and tending to the amelioration of the species. So we 
have only to enlist the agents, and send a few advertisements to 
the papers. My first editions must go. Farewell Shelley, 
Tennyson, Keats, uncut Waverleys, Byron, The Waltz, early 
Kiplings (at a vast reduction on account of the overflooded state 
of the market). Farewell Kilmarnock edition of Burns, and 
Colonel Lovelace, his Lucasta, and Tamerlane by Mr. Poe, 
and the rest. The money must be raised.’ Merton looked 
resigned. 

‘I have nothing to sell,’ said Logan, ‘but an entire set ot 
clubs by Philp. Guaranteed unique, and in exquisite con- 
dition.’ 

‘You must part with them,’ said Merton. ‘We are like 
Palissy the potter, feeding his furnace with the drawing-room 
furniture.’ 

‘ But how about the recruiting ?’ Logan asked. ‘It’s like one 
of these novels where you begin by collecting desperados from all 
quarters, and then the shooting commences.’ 

‘Well, we need not ransack the Colonies,’ Merton replied. 
‘Patronise British industries. We know some fellows already and 
some young women.’ 

‘I say,’ Logan interrupted, ‘what a dab at disentangling 
Lumley would have been if he had not got that Professorship 
of Toxicology at Edinburgh, and been able to marry Miss Winzet 
at last!’ 

‘Yes, and Miss Winzet would have been useful. What a 
lively girl, ready for everything,’ Merton replied. 

‘ But these we can still get at,’ Logan asked: ‘ how are you to 
be sure that they are—vaccinated ?’ 

‘ The inquiry is delicate,’ Merton admitted, ‘ but the fact may 
be almost taken for granted. We must give a dinner (a prelimi- 
nary expense) to promising collaborators, and champagne is a 
great promoter of success in delicate inquiries. In vino veritas.’ 

‘I don’t know if there is money in it, but there is a kind of 
larkiness,’ Logan admitted. 

‘ Yes, I think there will be larks.’ 

‘About the dinner? We are not to have Johnnies disguised 
as hansom cabbies driving about, and picking up men and women 
that look the right sort. in the streets, and compelling them to 
come in ?’ 
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‘Oh no, that expense we can cut. It would not do with the 
women, obviously: heavens, what queer fishes that net would 
catch! The flag of the Disentanglers shall never be stained by 
—anything. You know some likely agents: I know some likely 
agents. They will suggest others, as our field of usefulness 
widens. Of course there is the oath of secrecy: we shall 
adminster that after dinner to each guest apart.’ 

‘Jolly difficult for those that are mixed up with the press to 
keep an oath of secrecy!’ Logan spoke as a press man. 

‘We shall only have to do with gentlemen and ladies. The 
oath is not going to sanction itself with religious terrors. Good 
form—we shall appeal to a “sense of form”—now so widely 
diffused by University Extension Lectures on the Beautiful, the 
Fitting, the , 

‘Oh shut up!’ cried Logan. ‘ You always haver after mid- 
night. For, look here, here is an objection ; this precious plan 
of yours, parents and others could work it for themselves. I dare 
say theydo. When they see the affections of a son, ora daughter, 
or a bereaved father beginning to stray towards A., they probably 
invite B. to come and stay and act asalightning conductor. They 
don’t need us.’ 

‘Oh, don’t they ? They seldom have an eligible and satisfactory 
lightning conductor at hand, somebody to whom they can trust 
their dearone. Or, if they have, the dear one has already been 
bored with the intended lightning conductor (who is old, or 
plain, or stupid, or familiar, at best), and they won’t look at him 
or her. Now our Disentanglers are not going to be plain, or dull, 
or old, or stale, or commonplace—we'll take care of that. My 
dear fellow, don’t you know how dismal the partis selected for a 
man or girl invariably are? Now we provide a different and 
superior article, a fresh article too, not a familiar bore or a 
neighbour.’ 

‘ Well, there is a good deal in that, as you say,’ Logan admitted. 
‘But decent people will think the whole speculation shady. How 
are you to get round that? There is something you have 
forgotten.’ 

‘What ?’ Merton asked. 

‘Why it stares you in the face. References. Unexception- 
able references ; people will expect them all round.’ 

‘Please don’t say ‘“unexceptionable”; say “references 
beyond the reach of cavil.”’ Merton was a purist. ‘It costs 
more in advertisements, but my phrase at once enlists the 
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sympathy of every liberal and elegant mind. But as to references 
(and I am glad that you have some common sense, Logan), there 
is, let me see, there is the Dowager.’ 

‘The divine Althea—Marchioness of Bowton ?’ 

‘The same,’ said Merton. ‘The oldest woman, and the most 
recklessly up-to-date in London. She has seen bien d’autres, and 
wants to see more.’ 

‘She will do; and my aunt,’ Logan said. 

‘Not, oh, of course not, the one who left her money to the 
Armenians ?’ Merton asked. 

‘No, another. And there’s old Lochmaben’s young wife, 
my cousin, widely removed, by marriage. She is American, 
you know, and perhaps you know her book, Social Haperi- 
ments ?’ 

‘Yes, it is not half bad,’ Merton conceded, ‘and her heart will 
be in what I fear she will call ‘‘ the new departure.” And she is 
pretty, and highly respected in the parish.’ 

‘ And there’s my aunt I spoke of, or great aunt, Miss Nicky 
Maxwell. The best old thing: a beautiful monument of old 
gentility, and she would give her left hand to help any one of the 
clan.’ 

‘She will do. And there’s Mrs. Brown-Smith, Lord Yarrow’s 
daughter, who married the patent soap man. Elle est capable de 
tout. A real good woman, but full of her fun.’ 

‘That will do for the lady patronesses. We must secure 
them at once.’ 

‘ But won’t the clients blab?’ Logan suggested. 

‘They can’t,’ Merton said. ‘They would be laughed at con- 
sumedly. It will be their interest to hold their tongues.’ 

‘ Well, let us hope that they will see it in that light.’ Logan 
was not too sanguine. 

Merton had a better opinion of his enterprise. 

‘People, if they come to us at all for assistance in these very 
delicate and intimate affairs, will have too much to lose by talking 
about them. They may not come, we can only try, but if they 
come they will be silent as the grave usually is.’ 

‘Well, it is late, and the whisky is low,’ said Logan in 
mournful tones. ‘May the morrow’s reflections justify the 
inspiration of—the whisky. Good night!’ 

‘Good night,’ said Merton absently. 

He sat down when Logan had gone, and wrote a few notes 
on large sheets of paper. He was elaborating the scheme. | ‘If 
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collaboration consists in making objections, as the French 
novelist said, Logan is a rare collaborator, Merton muttered as 
he turned out the pallid lamp and went to bed. 

Next morning, before dressing, he revolved the scheme. It 
bore the change of light and survived the inspiration of alcohol. 
Logan looked in after breakfast. He had no new objections. 
They proceeded to action. 





If. 


FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 


THE first step towards Merton’s scheme was taken at once. The 
lady patronesses were approached. The divine Althea instantly 
came in. She had enjoyed few things more since the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball on the eve of Waterloo. Miss Nicky Maxwell at 
first professed a desire to open her coffers, ‘ only anticipating,’ she 
said, ‘an event’—which Logan declined in any sense to antici- 
pate. Lady Lochmaben said that they would have a lovely 


time as experimental students of society. Mrs. Brown-Smith 
instantly offered her own services as a Disentangler, her lord 
being then absent in America studying the negro market for 
detergents. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘he expects Brown-Smith’s brand to make 
an Ethiopian change his skin, and then means to exhibit him as 
an advertisement.’ 

‘And settle the negro question by making them all white 
men,’ said Logan, as he gracefully declined the generous but 
compromising proposal of the lady. ‘ Yet, after all,’ thought he, 
‘is she not right? The prophylactic precautions would certainly 
be increased, morally speaking, if the Disentanglers were married.’ 
But while he pigeon-holed this idea for future reference, at the 
moment he could not see his way to accepting Mrs. Brown-Smith’s 
spirited idea. She reluctantly acquiesced in his view of the case, 
but, like the other dames, promised to guarantee, if applied to, 
the absolute respectability of the enterprise. The usual vows of 
secrecy were made, and (what borders on the supernatural) they 
were kept. 

Merton’s first editions went to Sotheby’s, ‘ Property of a 
gentleman who is changing his objects of collection.’ A Russian 
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archduke bought Logan’s unique set of golf clubs by Philp. 
Funds accrued from other sources. Logan had a friend, dearer 
friend had no man, one Trevor, a pleasant bachelor whose sister 
kept house for him. His purse, or rather his cheque book, gaped 
with desire to be at Logan’s service, but had gaped in vain. 
Finding Logan grinning one day over the advertisement columns 
of a paper at the club, his prophetic soul discerned a good thing, 
and he wormed it out ‘in dern privacy.’ He slapped his manly 
thigh and insisted on being in it—as a capitalist. The other 
stoutly resisted, but was overcome. 

‘You need an office, you need retaining fees, you need outfits 
for the accomplices, and it is a legitimate investment. I'll take 
interest and risks,’ said Trevor. 

So the money was found. 

The inaugural dinner, for the engaging of accomplices, was 
given in a private room of a restaurant in Pall Mall. 

The dinner was gay, but a little pathetic. Neatness, rather than 
the gloss of novelty (though other gloss there was), characterised 
the garments of the men. The toilettes of the women were 
modest ; that amount of praise (and it is a good deal) they deserved. 
A young lady, Miss Maskelyne, an amber-hued beauty, who 
practically lived as a female jester at the houses of the great, 
shone resplendent, indeed, but magnificence of apparel was 
demanded by her profession. 

‘I am so tired of it,’ she said to Merton. ‘Fancy being more 
and more anxious for country house invitations. Fancy an 
artist’s feelings, when she knows that she has not been a success. 
And then when the woman of the house detests you! She often 
does. And when they ask you to give your imitation of So-and- 
so, and forget that his niece is in the room! Do you know what 
they would have called people like me a hundred years ago? 
Toad-eaters! There is one of us in an old novel I read a bit of 
once. She goes about, an old maid, to houses. Once she arrived 
in a snow storm and a hearse. Am I to come tothat? I keep 
learning new drawing-room tricks. And when you fall ill, as I 
did at Eckford, and you can’t leave, and you think they are tired 
to death of you! Oh, it is I who am tired, and time passes, and 
one grows old. I ama hag!’ 

Merton ‘said what he ought to have said,’ and what, indeed, 
was true. He was afraid she would tell him what she owed her 
dressmakers. Therefore he steered the talk round to sport, then 
to the Highlands, then to Knoydart, then to Alastair Macdonald 
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of Craigiecorrichan, and then Merton knew, by a tone in the 
voice, a drop of the eyelashes, that Miss Maskelyne was—vaccin- 
ated. Prophylactic measures had been taken: this agent ran no 
risk of infection. There was Alastair. 

Merton turned to Miss Willoughby, on his left. She was 
tall, dark, handsome, but a little faded, and not plump: few of 
the faces round the table were plump and well liking. Miss 
Willoughby, in fact, dwelt in one room, in Bloomsbury, and 
dined on cocoa and bread and butter. These were for her the 
rewards of the Higher Education. She lived by copying crabbed 
manuscripts. 

‘Do you ever go up to Oxford now ?’ said Merton. 

‘Not often. Sometimes a St. Ursula girl gets a room in the 
town for me. I have coached two or three of them at little 
reading parties. It gets one out of town in autumn: Blooms- 
bury in August is not very fresh. And at Oxford one can 
‘tout,’ or ‘ cadge,’ for a little work. But there are so many of us.’ 

‘ What are you busy with just now ?’ 

‘ Vatican transcripts at the Record Office.’ 

‘Any exciting secrets ?’ 

‘Oh no, only how much the priests here paid to Rome for 
their promotions. Secrets then perhaps: not thrilling now.’ 

‘No schemes to poison people ?’ 

‘Not yet: no plots for novels, and oh, such long-winded 
pontifical Latin, and such awful crabbed hands.’ 

‘It does not seem to lead to much ?’ 

‘To nothing, in no way. But one is glad to get anything.’ 

‘Jephson, of New, whom I used to know, is doing a book on 
the Knights of St. John in their Relations to the Empire,’ said 
Merton. 

‘Is he?’ said Miss Willoughby, after a scarcely distinguish- 
able but embarrassed pause, and she turned from Merton to 
exhibit an interest in the very original scheme of mural decora- 
tion behind her. 

‘It is quite a new subject to most people,’ said Merton, and 
he mentally ticked off Miss Willoughby as safe, for Jephson, 
whom he had heard that she liked, was a very poor man, living 
on his fellowship and coaching. He was sorry: he had never 
liked or trusted Jephson. 

‘It is a subject sure to create a sensation, isn’t it ?’ asked 
Miss Willoughby, a little paler than before. 

‘It might get a man a professorship,’ said Merton. 
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‘There are so many of us—of them, I mean,’ said Miss 
Willoughby, and Merton gave a small sigh. ‘Not much 
larkiness here, he thought, and asked a transient waiter for 
champagne. 

Miss Willoughby drank a little of the wine: the colour came 
into her face. 

‘By Jove, she’s awfully handsome,’ thought Merton. 

‘It was very kind of you to ask me to this festival,’ said the 
girl. ‘Why have you asked us, me at least ?’ 

‘Perhaps for many besides the obvious reason,’ said Merton. 
‘You may be told later.’ 

‘Then there is a reason in addition to that which most 
people don’t find obvious? Have you come into a fortune ?’ 

‘No, but Iam coming. My ship is on the sea and my boat 
is on the shore.’ 

‘I see faces that I know. There is that tall handsome girl, 
Miss Markham, with real gold hair, next Mr. Logan. We used 
to call her the Venus of Milo, or Milo for short, at St. Ursula’s. 
She has mantles and things tried on her at Madame Claudine’s, 
and stumpy purchasers argue from the effect (neglecting the 
cause) that the things will suit them. Her people were ruined 
by gold mines somewhere. And there is Miss Martin, who does 
stories for the penny story papers at a shilling the thousand words. 
The fathers have backed horses, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge. Is it a Neo-Christian dinner? We are all so poor. 
You have sought us in the highways and hedges.’ 

‘Where the wild roses grow,’ said Merton. 

‘I don’t know many of the men, though I see faces that one 
used to see in the High. There is Mr. Yorker, the athletic man. 
What is he doing now ?’ 

‘He is sub-vice-secretary of a cricket club. His income 
depends on his bat and his curl from leg. But he has a rich 
aunt.’ 

‘Cricket does not lead to much, any more than my ability to 
read the worst handwritings of the darkest ages. Who is the man 
that the beautiful lady opposite is making laugh so?’ asked Miss 
Willoughby, without moving her lips. 

Merton wrote ‘Bulstrode of Trinity’ on the back of the 
menu. 

‘What does he do?’ . 

‘Nothing,’ said Merton in a low voice. ‘Been alligator 
farming, or ostrich farming, or ranching, and come back shorn; 
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they all come back. He wants to be an ecclesiastical “‘ chucker 
out,” and cope with Mr. Kensitt and Co. New profession.’ 

‘He ought not to be here. He can ride and shoot.’ 

‘He is the only son of his mother and she is a widow.’ 

‘He ought to goout. My only brother is out. I wish I were 
a man. I hate dawdlers.’ She looked at him: her eyes were 
large and grey under black lashes, they were dark and louring. 

‘ Have you, by any chance, a spark of the devil in you?’ asked 
Merton, taking a social header. 

‘T have been told so, and sometimes thought so,’ said Miss 
Willoughby. ‘ Perhaps this one will go out by fasting if not by 
prayer. Yes, I have a spark of the Accuser of the Brethren.’ 

‘ Tant mieux,’ thought Merton. 

All the people were talking and laughing now. Miss Maskelyne 
told a story to the table. She did a trick with a wine glass, 
forks,and a cork. Logan interviewed Miss Martin, who wrote 
tales for the penny fiction people, on her methods. Had she a 
moral aim, a purpose ? Did she create her characters first, and 
let them evolve their fortunes, or did she invent a plot, and make 
her characters fit in ? 

Miss Martin said she began with a situation: ‘I wish I could 
get one somewhere as secretary to a man of letters.’ 

‘They can’t afford secretaries,’ said Logan. ‘ Besides they are 
family men, married men, and so 

‘And so what ?’ 

‘Go look in any glass, and say,’ said Logan, laughing. ‘ But 
how do you begin with a situation ?’ 

‘Oh, anyhow. A lot of men in a darkened room. Pitch 
dark.’ 

‘A séance ?’ 

‘No, a conspiracy, They are in the dark that they may swear 
they never saw each other when arrested.’ 

‘They could swear that anyhow.’ . 

‘Conspirators have consciences. Then there comes a red 
light shining between the door and the floor. Then the door 
breaks down under a hammer, the light floods the room. There 
is a man in it whom the others never saw enter.’ 

‘How did he get in ?’ 

‘He was there before they came. Then the fighting begins. 
At the end of it where is the man ?’ 

‘ Well, where is he? What was he up to?’ 

‘I don’t know yet,’ said Miss Martin, ‘it just comes as I go 
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on. It has just got to come. It is a fourteen hours a day 
business. All writing. I crib things from the French. Not 
whole stories. I take the opening situation; say the two men in 
a boat on the river who hook upa sack. I don’t. read the rest 
of the Frenchman, I work on from the sack, and guess what was 
in it.’ 

* What was in the sack ? 

‘In the Sack! A name for a story! Anything, from the 
corpse of a freak (good idea, corpse of a freak with no arms and 
legs, or with too many) to a model of a submarine ship, or political 
papers. But I am tired of corpses. They pervade my works, 
They give “a bouquet, a fragrance,” as Mr. Talbot Twysden said 
about his cheap claret.’ 

‘You read the old Masters ?’ 

‘The obsolete Thackeray? Yes, I know him pretty well.’ 

‘ What are you publishing just now ?’ 

‘This to an author? Don’t you know?’ 

‘T blush,’ said Logan. 

‘Unseen,’ said Miss Martin, scrutinising him closely. 

‘Well, you do not read the serials to which I contribute,’ she 
went on. ‘I have two or three things running. There is The 
Judge's Secret.’ 

What was that ?’ 

‘He did it himself.’ 

*‘ Did what ?’ 

‘Killed the bishop. He is not a very plausible judge in 
English : in French he would be all right, a juge d’imstruction, 
the man who cross-examines the prisoners in private, you know.’ 

‘ Judges don’t do that in England’ said Logan. 

‘No, but this case is an exception. The judge was such a 
very old friend, a college friend, of the murdered bishop. So he 
takes advantage of his official position, and steals into the cell of 
the accused. My public does not know any better, and, of course, 
I have no reviewers. I never come out in a book.’ 

‘ And why did the judge assassinate the prelate ?’ 

‘The prelate knew too much about the judge, who sat in the 
Court of Probate and Divorce.’ 

‘Satan reproving sin ?’ asked Logan. 

‘Yes, exactly; and the bishop being interested in a case 

‘No scandal about Mrs. Proudie ?’ 

‘No, not that exactly, still, you see the motive ?’ 

‘I do, said Logan. ‘And the conclusion ?’ 
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‘The bishop was not really dead at all. It takes some time 
to explain. The corpus delicti—you see I know my subject— 
was somebody else. And the bishop was alive, and secretly 
watching the judge, disguised as Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Oh, I 
know it is too mnch in Dickens’s manner. But my public has 
not read Dickens.’ 

‘You interest me keenly’ said Logan. 

‘I am glad to hear it. And the penny public take freely. 
Our circulation goes up. I asked for a rise of threepence on the 
thousand words.’ 

‘Now this 7s what I call literary conversation, said Logan. 
‘It is like reading The British Weekly Bookman. Did you get 
the threepence ? if the inquiry is not indelicate.’ 

‘I got twopence. But, you see, there are so many of us.’ 

‘Tell me more. Are you serialising anything else ?’ 

‘Serialising is the right word. 1 see you know a great deal 
about literature. Yes, I am serialising a featured tale.’ 

‘A featured tale ?’ 

‘You don’t know what that is? You do not know everything 
yet! It is called Myself,’ 

‘Why Myself?’ 

‘Oh, because the narrator did it—the murder. A stranger is 
found in a wood, hung to a tree. Nobody knows who he is. But 
he and the narrator had met in Paraguay. He, the murdered 
man, came home, visited the narrator, and fell in love with the 
beautiful being to whom the narrator was engaged. So the 
narrator lassoed him in a wood.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Oh, the old stock reason. Ife knew too much.’ 

‘What did he know ?’ 

‘Why, that the narrator was living on a treasure originally 
robbed from a church in South America.’ 

‘ But, if it was a treasure, who would care ?’ 

‘The girl was a Catholic. And the muidered man knew 
more.’ 

‘How much more ?’ 

‘This: to find out about the treasure, the narrator had taken 
priest’s orders, and, of course, could not marry. And the other 
man, being in love with the girl, threatened to tell, and so the 
lasso came in handy. It is a Protestant story and instructive.’ 

‘Jolly instructive! But, Miss Martin, you are the Guy 
Boothby of your sex !’ 
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At this supreme tribute the girl blushed like dawn upon the 
hills. 

‘My word, she is pretty!’ thought Logan ; but what he said 
was, ‘ You know Mr. Tierney, your neighbour? Out of a job as 
a composition master. Almost reduced to University Extension 
Lectures on the didactic Drama.’ 

Tierney was talking eagerly to his neighbour, a fascinating 
lady laundress, la belle blanchisseuse, about starch. 

Further off a lady instructress in cookery, Miss Frere, was 
conversing with a tutor of bridge. 

‘Tierney,’ said Logan, in a pause, ‘may I present you to Miss 
Martin?’ Then he turned to Miss Markham, formerly known at 
St. Ursula’s as Milo. She had been a teacher of golf, hockey, 
cricket, fencing, and gymnastics, at a very large school for girls, 
in a very small town. Here she became society to such an 
alarming extent (no party being complete without her, while the 
colonels and majors never left her in peace) that her connection 
with education was abruptly terminated. At present raiment 
was draped on her magnificent shoulders at Madame Claudine’s. 
Logan, as he had told Merton, ‘occasionally met her,’ and Logan had 
the strongest reasons for personal conviction that she was abso- 
lutely proof against infection, in the trying circumstances to which 
a Disentangler is professionally exposed. Indeed, she alone of the 
women present knew from Logan the purpose of the gathering. 

Cigarettes had replaced the desire of eating and drinking. 
Merton had engaged a withdrawing room, where he meant to be 
closeted with his guests, one by one, administer the oath, and 
prosecute delicate inquiries on the important question of immu- 
nity from infection. But, after a private word or two with 
Logan, he deemed these conspicuous formalities needless. ‘ We 
have material enough to begin with,’ said Logan. ‘We knew 
beforehand that some of the men were safe, and are certain of 
some of the women.’ 

There was a balcony. The providence of nature had pro- 
vided a full moon, and a night of balm. The imaginative main- 
tained that the scent of hay was breathed, among other odours, 
over Pall Mall the Blest. Merton kept straying with one guest 
or another into a corner of the balcony. He hinted that there 
was a thing in prospect. Would the guest hold himself, or her- 

self, ready at need? Next morning, if the promise was given, 
the guest might awake to peace of conscience. The scheme was 
beneficent, and, incidentally, cheerful. 
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To some he mentioned retainers; money down, to speak 
grossly. Most accepted on the strength of Merton’s assurances 
that their services must always be ready. There were difficulties 
with Miss Willoughby and Miss Markham. The former lady 
(who needed it most) flatly refused the arrangement. Merton 
pleaded in vain. Miss Markham, the girl known to her contem- 
poraries as Milo, could not hazard her present engagement at 
Madame Claudine’s. If she was needed by the scheme in the 
dead season she thought that she could be ready for whatever it 
was. 
Nobody was told exactly what the scheme was. It was only 
made clear that nobody was to be employed without the full and 
exhaustive knowledge of the employers, for whom Merton and 
Logan were merely agents. If in doubt, the agents might apply 
for counsel to the lady patronesses, whose very names tranquillised 
the most anxious inquirers. The oath was commuted for a 
promise, on honour, of secrecy. And, indeed, little if anything 
was told that could be revealed. The thing was not political : 
spies on Russia or France were not being recruited. That was 
made perfectly clear. Anybody might withdraw, if the prospect, 
when beheld nearer, seemed undesirable. A mystified but rather 
merry gathering walked away to remote lodgings, Miss Maskelyne 
alone patronising a hansom. 

On the day after the dinner Logan and Merton reviewed the 
event and its promise, taking Trevor into their counsels. They 
were not ill satisfied with the potential recruits. 

‘There was one jolly little thing in white,’ said Trevor. ‘So 
pretty and flowering! ‘Cherries ripe themselves do cry,” a 
line in an old song, that’s what her face reminded me of. Who 
was she ?’ 

‘She came with Miss Martin, the penny novelist,’ said Logan. 
‘She is stopping with her. A country parson’s daughter, come 
up to town to try to live by typewriting.’ 

‘She will be of no use to us,’ said Merton. ‘If ever a young 
woman looked fancy-free it is that girl, What did you say her 
name is, Logan ?’ 

‘I did not say, but, though you won’t believe it, her name is 
Miss Blossom, Miss Florry Blossom. Her godfathers and god- 
mothers must bear the burden of her appropriate Christian name ; 
the other, the surname, is a coincidence—designed or not.’ 

‘Well, she is not suitable,’ said Merton sternly. ‘ Misplaced 
affections she might distract, but then, after she had distracted 
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them, she might reciprocate them. As a conscientious manager 
I cannot recommend her to clients.’ 

‘But,’ said Trevor, ‘she may be useful for all that, as well as 
decidedly ornamental. Merton, you'll want a typewriter for your 
business correspondence, and Miss Blossom typewrites : it is her 
profession.’ 

‘Well,’ said Merton, ‘I am not afraid. I do not care too 
much for “that garden in her face,” for your cherry-ripe sort of 
young person. If a typewriter is necessary I can bear with her 
as well as another.’ 

‘I admire your courage and resignation,’ said Trevor, ‘ so now 
let us go and take rooms for the Society.’ 

They found rooms, lordly rooms, which Trevor furnished in a 
stately manner, hanging a selection of his mezzotints on the 
walls—ladies of old years, after Romney, Reynolds, Hoppner, 
and the rest. A sober opulence and comfort characterised the 
chambers ;| a well-selected set of books in a Sheraton bookcase 
was intended to beguile the tedium of waiting clients. The 
typewriter (Miss Blossom accepted the billet) occupied an 
inner chamber, opening out of that which was to be sacred to 
consultations. 

The firm traded under the title of Messrs. Gray and Graham. 
Their advertisement—in all the newspapers—addressed itself ‘To 
Parents, Guardians, Children and others.’ It set forth the sorrows 
and anxieties which beset families in the matter of undesirable 
matrimonial engagements and entanglements. The advertisers 
proposed, by a new method, to restore domestic peace and con- 
fidence. ‘No private inquiries will, in any case, be made into 
the past of the parties concerned. The highest references will 
in every instance be given and demanded. Intending clients must 
in the first instance apply by letter to Messrs. Gray and Graham. 
No charge will be made for a first interview, which can only be 
granted after satisfactory references have been exchanged by 
letter.’ 

‘If that does not inspire confidence, said Merton, ‘I don’t 
know what will.’ 

‘ Nothing short of it will do,’ said Logan. 

‘But the mezzotints will carry weight,’ said Trevor, ‘and a few 
good cloisonnés and enamelled snuff-boxes and bronzes will do no 
harm.’ So he sent in some weedings of his famous collection. 





(To be continued.) 
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A Smuggler’s Diary. 


N the days when Farmer George sat upon the throne of England 
and the United States of America were yet a-making ; when 
Clive and Warren Hastings were busy laying the foundations of 
sritish Empire in India, and Captain Cook was seeking new countries 
in Southern seas; at such time as Nelson rose to fame upon the 
ocean and the Iron Duke upon the land, there lived and throve on 
the southern seaboard of the Isle of Wight a certain fisherman, 
farm-hand, and smuggler, Robert Wheeler by name. 

Wheeler was a man of parts and of some little local importance. 
He owned a boat, fatted a pig or two yearly, and did an extensive 
trade in smuggled gin. School Boards were yet undreamed of and 
popular education barely existed in name; nevertheless, Robert 
contrived to acquire a little learning, and in a crabbed, crooked 
fist he kept a rough day-book, or diary, wherein he noted down 
from time to time some of the more important business trans- 
actions of his life. 

To the end he was unable to spell his own name correctly 
and always wrote it as he pronounced it—Whiller. But there 
is no doubt it should have been Wheeler, for the Wheelers 
of Chale Bay are a numerous family even unto this day, when 
a local cricket eleven has been known to contain half a dozen 
of them. 

Robert Wheeler’s diary is still extant, and a few extracts from 
it may not be uninteresting. 

They were stirring times in which Wheeler lived. The first 
year of his written record saw Boston Harbour black with British 
tea and the colonies of North America breaking into open revolt. 
Before the book closed, France had passed from a seething mass 
of unrest to some sort of settled government under the First 
Empire, and the Little Corsican had sent more than one thrill 
through the Isle of Wight and along the whole south coast of 
England by threats of invasion. Of all this Robert Wheeler says 
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never a word. His is a purely domestic diary, dealing with the 
purchasing price of the gallon loaf, the selling price of a gallon of 
gin, the conveyance of prawns to the London market, the rates 
of wages paid for various kinds of farm service, and the cost of 
brewings of home-made ale. 

Here and there he speaks of a smuggling adventure, and once 
he refers to the purchase of a weekly paper as a noteworthy event, 
but not a word does he say, from first to last, of momentous 
affairs transpiring in the great world outside, nor is there the 
slightest indication of any perturbation on the part of himself or 
his fellow islanders at the chances of war or the threats of in- 
vasion. Even the naval mutiny at Portsmouth, of which he must 
have heard a good deal, is passed over in silence, although he 
tells of large catches of mackerel disposed of in that town. It is 
true he lived in ‘ lotos land "—the Garden Isle of England, where 
to-morrow is still as good as to-day—but we cannot suppose that 
he was entirely indifferent to all these external things. We can 
only assume that this diary, being pre-eminently a private affair, 
was limited strictly to private concerns. 

The first entry bears date 


1773. 

‘Made Farmer Phillips of Roud a corn line, waid 20 pd. at 
threepence a pd. 5s.’ 

From which it would appear that to his other callings he added 
that of rope-making. 

On October 1, in the same year, he 

‘Bargened with Farmer Moorman at North Grounds for 
James Whiller, and was to give him to pound fifteen shillings. 
21. 158. Od.’ 

This would be the hire of an indoor farm-servant in those 
days, probably an under-carter, and in this case, in all likelihood, 
a son or near relative of Robert. 

At the present day in most parts of the country the indoor 
farm-hand has disappeared. Where he still survives, his annual 
wage, equivalent to the 2/. 15s. paid to James Wheeler, is from 
16/. to 241. for young horse-keepers, with board and lodging, or 
10s. a week in lieu of board in the Fens. 

On October 9 he writes : 
‘Had a sack of peas at Pile (Pyle) 18s.’ 
At four bushels to the sack the price does not differ materially 
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from that paid to-day, when peas sell at 32s. per quarter of eight 
bushels. 

Without a day named he records at the end of the year : 

‘Killed my pig, weid eleven score and four pounds. In 
December 1772 I killed a pig waid ten score wanting three 
pounds.’ 

There was a complaint not long ago that Isle of Wight pig- 
feeders persisted in feeding their swine in such a way as to pro- 
duce good solid hunks of white fat bacon, in spite of the fact that 
middle-class purchasers, anxious for a good breakfast dish, wanted 
something streaky or lean. Robert Wheeler’s ten score pig, how- 
ever, would be nothing extraordinary, considering that present day 
cottagers feed up pigs to anything from ten to twenty score, the 
small ones selling at 9s. a score and the large ones at 7s., or 
thereabouts. 

On December 5 there is an entry of a transaction with William 
Lock of Niton : 

‘Paid Willum Lock at Niton six shillings as the full contents 
of all demands of a bill due to him by me.’ 

On the same date he notes that he 

‘Bouth at Walpen a pig. Gave half a ginney for him, 
10s. 6d.’ 

A young pig this, to fill the place of the one just converted 
into bacon, and at a price considerably lower than it could be 
had for now, when young pigs for feeding, bought in open 
market, are usually ‘ guinea’ pigs. 

On December 21 the Walpen waggon brought him 

‘A quater of chalder of coals, for which paid seven shillings 
and threepence.’ 

The exact quantity of coals thus purchased by Robert Wheeler 
is hard to come at, authorities differing as to the contents of a 
chalder. That measure of capacity, like many other weights and 
measures in England, was given a varying value in different parts 
of the country. Taken at 25 cwt., the value accorded it in 
modern table books, the price of coal works out at 23s. a ton, as 
against the 30s. now charged in the same locality. 

His next recorded transaction carries us on to 


1774, 


when there is a characteristic entry with some equally character 
istic arithmetic. 
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‘ March 6.—I reseid of my wife won pound twelf 


and sixpence R ‘ , , § ee 
‘She reseid of Mr. Shoter thirteen 
shillings . . : ° . 13 0 
19 0 
‘ March 9.—Had 18 shillings more of her . , 18 0 
1 16 O 
‘Due toshe . ‘ , : , 16 0 


The true inwardness of this transaction is past finding out. 
It seems to imply that long before a Married Woman’s Property 
Act was thought of Mrs. Robert Wheeler of Chale had a separate 
estate, that she advanced to her husband 1/. 128. 6d., at the same 
time receiving on his account from Mr. Shoter the sum of 13s., 
which should have left due to her from her husband 19s. 6d. 
Disdaining odd ha’pence, he sets down the balance as 19s. He 
then borrows an additional 18s. and enters the total debit as 
1/, 16s. How the final amount comes to be 16s. it is impossible 
to decide, unless it may be regarded as a mistake for the 1/. 16s. 
repeated from above. 

On April 3, in the same year, we get a glimpse of an 
eighteenth century fisherman’s transactions with a firm of 
London fish salesmen, to which is added a note suggesting some 
uneasiness of mind on the part of the fisherman as to their bona 
fides. 

‘Apru 3, sent eight hundred and a quarter prans to London 
to Mr. Antony Brown and Son, Salesman, tem street, ner 
Billinsgate London. Not payd for.’ 

Subsequently his mind was eased as to the honesty of Brown 
and Son, ‘ Billinsgate,’ but he was somewhat doubtful as to the 
profitableness of the transaction. He writes: 


‘I reseved nine shillings, which is all. d. 
‘I payd for a basket to pack them . ‘ . 4 
‘I payd caridge to Southampton . : se 
‘I payd for salt for boilen them . , : = 
‘I payd for a letter come from London . i 


So that he had as the net result of this transaction the 
modest sum of 7s, 2d., which is little enough when one 
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remembers that prawns are now sold at Ventnor in season at from 
4s. to 6s. a hundred, with no carriage to be deducted, or to 
London dealers, when scarce, at 1/. per hundred. Unfortunately 
for Wheeler, there was no Ventnor in those days. Its site was 
occupied by a house and mill, and London, whether by lumbering 
waggons or the more expeditious stage-coach, was far to seek. It 
is worth noting that the cost of a letter from London was con- 
siderably more than the carriage of a fair-sized package of prawns 
from Chale to Southampton, by the shortest route a distance of 
thirty miles. 

In the same month he records that 

‘James Whiller had of Willum Jollif a new pare of shoes, 
6s. 8d.’—an indication that if prawns sold ill and postage was 
excessive, shoes were, at any rate, proportionately cheap. 

On December 16 he had a ‘ pare of fore pieces, 1s.’—toe-caps 
for his shoes. Then follows a long list of crabs and lobsters sold ;~ 
crabs at 13d. a pound and lobsters at 3d. To-day crabs so sold 
fetch 6d. a pound and lobsters 1s. 

Coming to the year 

1775, 


we find the first entry under date February 12: 


s. d, 
‘I payd John Burt, millier, ten shillings and fourpence 10 4 
‘and now owe him two bushels of wheat. . . 6 0 
‘and half a bushel of barley ‘ . ; . a a x 


To-day wheat would have cost him 8s. for two bushels, and barley, 
as then, 1s. 6d. for the haf. 
On February 20 he writes : 


‘I payd John Burt the full contents of his bill with the full 
demands of everything between he and I this 20 day of Feb. 


1775. Rosert WHILwer.’ 


On March 23 he writes : 

‘Bought a chis for Mr. Heal Ward, 14 Ibs. and a half at three- 
pence per lb., 3s. 74d.’ 

The same day he records a purchase of peas and by a ‘ wild 
goose’ contra indicates another way in which a wideawake man 
in those days could make a little for himself. 

‘Payd Farmer John Gilbert of Pile 18 shillings for a sack of 
peas. 

‘Payd him towrds it 18s, 
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‘He had a wild goose of me that I cault at sea and the 
account with John Gilbert was made clear between he and I.’ 
On April 3 Wheeler records purchases of quite another kind. 






























8. d. j 
‘Bouht of Mr. Rock at Newport a bed tiken 9 yards 15 0 i 


‘Same time bouth 44 yard blanketen ‘ 9 6 
‘The fethers that came out of the two bolsters waid 11 pd,’ | 


Whether Mrs. Wheeler was engaged in re-covering her bolsters or 
in converting them into a bed by the help of more wild goose 
feathers is not stated. Some important domestic operation was 
undoubtedly in progress. Bed-ticking at 1s. 8d. a yard would be 
fairly good quality in our days ; blankets at 9s. 6d. for four yards 
and a half somewhat inferior. The modern draper’s custom of 
pricing his goods at odd farthings, or something worse, seems to 
have been already in existence, for this blanketing works out at 
2s. lid. per yard. 

In July of this year Wheeler turned his attention to the roof 
of his house, and there is a careful entry as to what it cost him. 

* Made an end of thaten the south side of my dwelin house. 











8. d. 

‘For three bundle spars a shilling 1 0 
‘Had 27 hepes of straw of Farmer Blyth of 

Dowend. Gev him four pens a hepe. 
‘Payd Gorg Rider of Cheal for thaten . . .-@ 4 
‘Had one hunderd and a half of legers of Farmer 

Gilbert . , : . 6 9 
‘ Binding rods same qwontey as legers . , a 
‘Payd for barg bord of James Borl the carpenter. 5 0’ 


‘Legers’ were most likely ledges. The barge board, given its 
proper spelling, is the board affixed to the gable end of a house to 
cover up the edge of the thatch. 

Then follows an entry, the first of many of its kind and much 
less innocent than it looks, when one remembers the way in which 
these liquors were obtained. 

‘ July 6.— Farmer Gilloz had one gallon of me. 5s.’ 

To-day Farmer Gilloz would have to pay something like 14s. 
for the same thing, only in this case it would be spirits which 
had contributed their lawful share to the national exchequer. 

And yet how should we look too pharisaically on our Customs- 
cheating forefathers? Their attitude towards smuggling was 
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much the same as that of their descendants towards railway com- 
panies or the King’s taxes. It was a matter of conflict between 
them and the law, and the smartest won. There are men still 
living in Wheeler’s island—old men, truly—who have known what 
it was, in local parlance, to ‘ harvest a craap of tubs ;’ and not a 
few flourishing people in the Isle of Wight could trace the founda- 
tion of their fortunes to smuggled goods judiciously disposed of, 
if they were so inclined. But smuggling was not all profit. One 
can realise something of the chagrin with which Robert Wheeler 
made the following entry, in the year 
1776. 

‘March 29.—Gorge Brite, Barney Hale and myself was 
robbed of our money on board a Dutch galiot hoy to the valey of 
seven pounds and fourteen shillings.’ 

Detestable Dutchmen, to have taken such advantage of these 
confiding islanders! Picture ‘Gorge Brite, Barney Hale and my- 
self’ setting out with due caution and money in hand to bargain 
with the crew of the Dutch galiot hoy, lying in the offing, for 
Dutch schnaps and other contraband articles, and the woebegone 
manner of their return without money and without goods. 

On May 25 (within six weeks of the American Declaration of 
Independence) Wheeler 

‘Bargend with Mr. Worsley for John Whiller to Micklemas 
after the rate of 2/. 2s. a year, and he was there twenty weeks 
before the bargen.’ 

This is less than he obtained for James Wheeler three years 
before, and a small sum for even an indoor servant. 

In 

1777 
he paid, during the month of February, 6s. for ‘a pare of new 
shoes, and on March 6, in the same year, a quarter bag of flour 
cost him 188s. 9d. To-day a sack of flour, fourteen score, fetches 
248, 

For some reason unexplained, there occurs at this point a gap 
of thirteen years, during which there is no entry. It is difficult 
to conjecture the reason of Wheeler’s silence. Whether the press- 
gang took him, or he found an outlet for his energies in some 
other direction, it is impossible to decide. These thirteen years 
of silence were years eventful enough to have led him into many 
things. Almost at the moment when his entries break off 
England became embroiled with France, Spain, and Holland, 
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owing to their recognition of American Independence. In the 
next year the long and strenuous siege of Gibraltar was begun, and 
Captain Cook met his death in the South Seas. Before Wheeler 
makes his next entry, in 1790, the Gordon Riots had come and 
gone, throwing the Metropolis into a state of turmoil ; the siege of 
Gibraltar had been raised, Cornwallis had surrendered to the 
American colonists at York Town, legislative independence had 
been granted to Ireland; the war, which had cost 100,000,000/., 
had been concluded, the King’s mind had given way, Warren 
Hastings had been put upon his trial, and the French Revolution 
had deluged France with blood. 

From these matters of world importance we are brought back 
by Wheeler's diary in 

1790 

to the ordinary commonplaces of everyday life, in the form of an 
extraordinarily large catch of mackerel. It must have been a good 
fish year, for he records three big catches. Chale Bay mackerel 
are still popular in the Isle of Wight, and in a good season 
waggon loads of the silvery fish, fresh from the sea, are hawked 
in the island towns at six to eight a shilling. Wheeler’s first 
entry this year gives the day of the week, as well as the day of 
the month. 

‘June 15 (Tuesday).—John Whiller, Robert Spanner, James 
Spragg, and myself with two boats carried between us upward of 
3,000 mackerel to Portsmouth. Sold them about 1/. 38. a 
hundred.’ 

At 120 to the hundred this would mean something like 281., 
and is 8s.a hundred above what can be got for them at the 
present time. 

A fortnight later he says: 

‘ June 29.—In the morning we caught 1,100 mackerel and 
sold 800 and a large turbut, 16 or 20 pd. caught with the 
mackerel, to Jacob Cooper for 15s. a hundred, and 6s. 6d. for the 
turbut. In the evening caught 300 mackerel more. Sold them 
as we could.’ 

The mackerel in this instance came down to present day 
prices, and the turbot at fourpence per pound was considerably 
under. 

‘ June 30.—In the morning we caught 300 more. On the 
29th there was a large qwontey seen to play inthe evning. I saw 
the bay was full with it. Took for all my part for helping, 7/, 10s, 
And for my boat at times, 1/. 7s, 6d.’ 
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So that for three days’ work and use of his boat Wheeler 
netted nearly 91. Not a bad mackerel harvest. 

Coming to 

1793, 
the year in which the scaffold ran red with the blood of 
Louis XVI. and his ill-fated queen, Robert Wheeler merely 
notes the rate of wages paid for harvest work. He writes : 

‘ August.—Began my month at Walpen for Farmer Dyer. 
Had for my month 2/. 12s.’ 

In 

1794 
he tells us that he began his month with the same farmer on 
July 29, and that this year his wife and two boys, James and 
John, ‘ leased nineteen bushel of wheat.’ 

This was the year of the ‘ glorious first of June,’ when, in the 
English Channel, Lord Howe took seven French ships and sank 
one, and it may well have been that Wheeler heard the thunder 
of his guns. 

To ‘lease’ wheat was of course to glean it, the term leasing 
being still much more common in rural England than ‘ gleaning.’ 
The thing signified, however, has almost disappeared. The 
frugal farmer to-day prefers to have his fields well raked. At 
the present time if the amount to be leased is less, the wages 
earned are more, 5/., double the amount paid to Wheeler, being 
the rate of pay for a month’s harvesting. 

The next year the harvest was a month later, but ‘a fine dry 
harvest as ever was known.’ Wheeler did not begin his month 
until August 24, this time with Farmer Watts of Gatten, and 
he had for it 2/. 12s. 6d.; but he had previously put in several 
days ‘at reep’ for other employers, by which he managed to earn 
2s.a day. The day being practically from dawn to dusk, nobody 
would consider him overpaid. 

On November 30 of this year, Wheeler notes that he paid 
2s. 24d. for the gallon loaf. A gallon of bread to-day sells for 
tenpence. In January, June, and October of this year Wheeler 
‘had from Mrs. King’ various quantities of malt and hops, ranging 
from 14 bushels of malt and half a pound of hops to a bushel of 
malt and a quarter of a pound of hops. This with a view to 
home-brewed ale, of which he had four or five brewings a year. 

Following upon this are charges for repairing boat and for a 
bed rail and testers. For a skim cheese of seven pounds he paid 
le, 9d. 
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In February 


1796 


he duly sets forth that he 


‘Measured a deal plank which measured s. d. 
32 ft. at 1s. 4d. per squaretimber cometo 4 10 
‘Had out of it 24 iron R , R . 0 8 


‘6s. 3d. between John and | : ; _-s 


The arithmetic is wrong as usual, but the fact remains that 
by a windfall he makes 3s. 3d. He and his companions would be 
old shore-walkers, and in some of his peregrinations he had picked 
up this bit of wreckage, a waif from the sea. 

Wheeler mentions that this year wheat sold for 29/. a load. 
To-day a load of wheat—five quarters—sells for 7/. 10s. 

On March 27 he ‘ payd David Jones 1/. for a quarter bag of 
flour.” In 1777 it was 18s. 9d. In 1901 flour sells for 248. the 
sack. 

In April of this year (1796) the gallon loaf sold for 1s. 94d., 
fresh butter for 1ld.a pound, and cheese for 74d. On June 8, 
Wheeler paid 1/. 8s. 6d. for half a bag of flour. This year 
mackerel came early and were less plentiful. There are several 
entries concerning them. 

‘May 20.—John and I and Robert Sprack carried 1,600 
mackerel to Portsmouth and sold them at 1/. 8s. for 120.’ 

This is a better price than in 1793. 

‘May 23.—John Whiller, William Wood, and Robert Sprack 
carried 800 more, sold at 1/. 10s. for 120. 

‘ May 25.—John Whiller and Robert Sprack carried to Ports- 
mouth 1,430, but we bought 700 of Farmer Peter, gave 18s. 8d. a 
hundred, and sold all at 1/. 7s. 6d. a hundred.’ 

So that they did very well not only out of the people of Ports- 
mouth but out of Farmer Peter, who paid them 3/. for taking his 
fish to Portsmouth and selling them there. 

In these days the Chale Bay fisherman loads his mackerel 
upon a waggon, and drives them a few miles to the thriving 
watering-places of Ventnor, Shanklin, and Sandown. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century his market for a big catch was as 
far afield as Portsmouth, a sail of some hours. 

On May 30 he says, ‘ There came a hard gale of wind at S. and 
S.W. which cut everything up very much.’ The sou’-wester still 
causes havoc at Chale, bringing with it rough seas and heavy 
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swells. It probably cut up the mackerel fishing with other 
things, and there being nothing further to do in this direction, 
Robert sits down to count up his share of the profits, which were 
not inordinately large. He says: 


‘ June 1.—Reseved for catching and for £ s. d. 
use of my boat for carrying mackerel to 


Portsmouth : ‘ , . 818 O 
12 0 
‘For prans . ; ; : ‘ — om 


On July 15 he pays 30s. for half a bag of flour, and at the 
same time purchases two bushels of malt and a pound of hops. 
A larger brewing than in 1795. 

On September 28, this year, he mentions that the gallon loaf 
sells at 1s. 4d., which is considerably cheaper than in the previous 
year, and for a quarter of a bag of flour he gives 12s. 3d. On 
December 16 flour sells at 2/. 8s. a bag. Just double what it has 
been making in 1901. 

About this time he had between fifty and sixty bushels of 
potatoes in Farmer Urry’s ground, ‘set to halves’— an ordinary 
arrangement in those days, by which fresh ground was broken up, 
the planter finding labour and seed, the farmer the land, and the 
two sharing the produce equally between them. 

In 

1797 

—a year memorable for the defeat of the Spanish fleet at St. 
Vincent ; a black St. Valentine’s Day, owing to the Bank of Eng- 
land suspending cash payment through having advanced so much 
money to the Government ; the naval mutiny at Portsmouth and 
the Nore; and the defeat of the Dutch at Camperdown—Wheeler 
notes that, on January 30, he ‘ had of Waterworth of Newport the 
“Salisbury Journal.”’ 

In these days of many periodicals we should scarcely deem the 
purchase of a weekly newspaper worth recording in a diary. It 
was otherwise in the eighteenth century. At that time news- 
papers were scarce articles and the price prohibitive, except to the 
well-to-do. 

A copy of the paper Wheeler bought—the very issue—still 
lies at Salisbury. A modest-looking, heavy-typed, four-page 
paper, fourteen inches by nineteen, set three columns to the page 
and sold at 4d. 
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The list of contents for January 23, 1797, the current issue 
when Wheeler’s purchase was made, was as follows: 

‘Despatches from Major-General Graham, commanding the 
troops in the Leeward Islands. 

‘Extract of a letter from his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to his Grace the Duke of Portland. 

‘ Narrative and affidavit made by Captain Warren, of the brig 
Mary of Bristol, taken off Scilly by the frigate Cocardi 
Naztonale. 

‘ Admiralty News. 

‘The Queen’s Birthday. 

‘The action between the Portland Packet and a French ship. 

‘Information respecting the French fleet. 

‘ Births and deaths. 

‘Copy of a letter from Rear-Admiral Harvey, dated on board 
Prince of Wales, Port Royal Bay, Martinique, December 4, 1796. 

‘ Copy of a letter from Sir E. Pellew, Captain H.M.S. Indefatig- 
able, dated January 17, 1797. 

‘Copies of letters from Lord Bridport and other officers of 
H.M. ships. 

‘Local news and other interesting paragraphs. 

*‘ Advertisements.’ 

About the same date Wheeler paid several sums for postage, a 
contemplation of which tends to make one grateful for the penny 
post. He says: 


= 


- Oks 


‘ To carrer five times payd post . 
‘ Ditto three times 
‘Ditto two times 


mW 2 


Postage at eightpence a time must have been a serious bar to 
correspondence, unless the writer had a long purse or was fortunate 
enough to have a friend privileged to frank his letters. The 
difference between those days, when a letter from Chale to London 
cost 8d., and these, when a letter may be sent half round the 
world for a penny, is great. 

Close upon this comes, not inappropriately, the copy of a 
letter sent to a London salesman, brief, explicit and courteous. 
Had Wheeler lived in our time he would doubtless have had a 
letter book and a copying press : 

‘Cheal, Isle of Wight : March. 

‘Sir,—I send this basket of prans to you to sell for me. 
—yYour most humble servant, Robert Whiller.’ 
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In May he paid for part of a mackerel net 6/. 11s. 10d.—a 
substantial set-off against the profits of mackerel fishing. His 
new net does not seem to have been very profitable, for the only 
fishing entry this year is: 

‘ May 24.—Calt no mackrel. We have seen a little play but 
have always had a surff of a sea. This Wed night a hard dry 
wind, E. and 8. at eight o'clock.’ 

He further states with reference to fishing gear: ‘I found 
four pounds of cork and fourteen stones to the line and James 
Lowe was two days puttin it to the line and Thomas Phillips and 
I the same.’ 

On June 28, two days before Parker was hanged for inciting 
the mutiny at the Nore, Wheeler indicates another source of 
income open to an enterprising man at that time : 

‘Shipt 1 tun of copperus. 

‘July 11.—Shipt 3 tun more at 7s. 6d. a tun. 

‘Reseved 1/. 10s. from Mr. Gooden, Brixton.’ 

‘Copperus’ is a form of pyrites, washed out of the cliffs of the 
lower Greensand. Tons of it lie along the beach in various parts 
of the Isle of Wight. Collected and put on board small vessels 
it was sent to chemical works and made into vitriol. In former 
days ‘ copperus’ was largely collected by the people living along 
the south coast of the island. 

On July 2 there is copied into the book an account against 
Mr. Burt of moneys due to Wheeler, including several dressmaking 
items, indicating that Mrs. Wheeler was no less accomplished 
than her husband. There is also a plank to be paid for, and two 
items of smuggled gin. The price for the latter suggests that 
smuggling was much more profitable, financially, than honest 
seamstressing. 





‘July 2.—Mr. Burt to Robert Whiller. 

£ es. d. 
‘ Makin two gounds for Mr. Burt’s two daughters 1 2 
‘Makin two gounds . ‘ , : ‘ 1 4 
‘Fittina gound , ; , . R 2 
‘Makin a gound . R : , : 1 2 
‘Fittina gound ss. : ‘ . . ; 4 
‘ For a plank ‘ . ‘ , ‘ , 2 0 


‘For a gallon of gin . , , . 
‘Dittoatub . , , ' : . - 1 


ho Cr 
~~ 
—) 
- 


The book is full of items similar to the last two, but nothing 
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would be gained by repeating them. Compared with the present 


price of gin—1l4s. to 16s. a gallon—these smuggled Hollands 
were cheap. 


Harvest was earlier this year. Wheeler says: 

‘Begun my month on August 15 at Walpen. Had for it 
21. 128. 6d.’ 

Previous to this he had had one day ‘at reep’ at Westside, 
and had drawn his 2s. for it on August 13. He notes that it was 
‘a fine harvest. Scarce any rain all harvest. This year he 
threshed 114 bushels of leased wheat—only about half as much 
as in 1794. On October 17 he says, ‘ Gave for gallon loaf 1s. 6d. ; 
the week before 1s. 8d.’ 

In 

1798, 


the year of the Irish Rebellion, the battle of Vinegar Hill on 
June 21, and the battle of the Nile on August 1, Wheeler's 
entries relate principally to prawns and smuggled goods. 

The prawn season runs from February to April, and from the 
time we saw him drawing 7s. 2d. from Antony Brown and Son, 
Thames Street, near Billingsgate, for eight hundred and a quarter 
prawns onward, there are records of many such transactions at 
better prices. As most of this business was carried on through 
Mr. Worsley, a farmer bearing a well-known island name, it is 
possible that the rise in price may be in a measure accounted for 
by more competent business handling. Prices still only ranged 
from 5s. to 6s. a hundred, but the aggregate amount was not to 
be despised. Wheeler says : 


‘ April 14.—Reseved money for the fish. 


a @ 
‘Robert Whiller 9 9 43 
‘ John Whiller 8 16 14 
‘ William Searle 8 8 Of’ 


A lump sum of 10/. would be a very nice addition to the 
income of a struggling fisherman, but no lump sums, gained 
honestly, had power to wean them from the more risky but also 
more profitable trade in smuggled gin. 

On October 12 he bought a clock from Richard Denner, 
Newport, for 7/. 7s. One, in all probability, of the ‘ grandfathe:’ 
type. 

About this time he sells to Farmer Burt one gallon of gin 
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for 5s. 6d. and a tub for 1/. 2s., and grumbles somewhat at the 
amount these duty-free cargoes cost him. He writes: 
‘Payd 81. 13s. for 94 tubs 18s. 6d. which is too much.’ 

An indication this of the amount of trade done. The profit, 
3s. 6d. a tub, or 33s. on the cargo, is not so much, considering the 
risks run. Writers of smuggling yarns seldom get down to the 
pounds, shillings and pence of these transactions. That would be 
to take the romance away. 

In 

1800, 
reckoned by him, no doubt, as the beginning of a new century, 
Wheeler makes special mention of the price of provisions : 

‘ February 23.—The gallon loaf sells at 2s. 6d., Irish butter 
at 1s. 1d. per pd., butcher’s meat at 64d. the pd., hog’s meat at 
94d. and 10d. the pd., lard 8d., ordinary cheese 4d., West 
country cheese 8d., potatoes 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. a bushel, men’s 
shoes 10s. a pair, barley for malt 3/. per quarter, wheat 291. to 
301. a load.’ 

As already stated, a load of wheat—five quarters—sells to-day 
for 71. 10s. Wheeler follows up this entry with a slight personal 
allusion : 

‘ Being a fast day I sold Old Dame Stephens, my wife’s grand- 
mother, upwards of ninety-one years of age, half a gallon loaf for 

1s. 4d.’ 

The gallon loaf sold for the time at 2s. 8d. During the year 
its highest price was 3s. 1d. 

His reason for recording the fact that he sold his wife’s 
grandmother half a gallon loaf on a fast day at full market value 
is not apparent. 

On May 28 he caught 74 ewt. of mackerel. On December 18 
he sets down, ‘ Due to Robert Whiller for killing a pig, 1s.’ 

In 

1801, 
the year of the union with Ireland and the defeat of the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen, he pays, on August 4, 1/. 18s. for a chalder 
of coals, 9s. a chalder more than he paid in 1773. 

On September 15 and 16 he threshed 16 bushels of leased 
wheat. On October 10 the gallon loaf fetched 2s. ld. On 
October 2 he ‘bout at Lymington fair 14 cwt. of chis at 
21. 16s. per ewt. and ten dozen brooms at 1s. 6d. the dozen.’ 

At that time a journey to Lymington, on the edge of the New 
Forest, must have been an important event, and Lymington Fair 
Q2 
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a great gathering for Hampshire people. Cheese to-day makes 
from 40s. to 50s. a hundredweight. The brooms—besoms—are 
still dealt in by the gipsies of the New Forest, and sold in 
Hampshire at 2s. 6d. adozen. Mr. Baring-Gould has made the 
world familiar with the title of ‘ Broom Squire.’ 


1802 


saw the Peace of Amiens and the National Debt of England 
raised to 520,000,000/. It also saw Wheeler paying out 


s. d, 
‘For cloth for shirts ‘ ; : . 12 O 
‘For gloves. ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 2 0 
* For four handkerchiefs . 3 0 
‘ Pare of trousers and maken 8 0 
‘ Buttons for westcote , . F ; 4’ 


This year ‘the measure of copperus at Atherfield Rock was 
57 bags, 1l. 0s. 9d.’ On March 6, he says, ‘ I Jaid out four bushels 
of lime and half a hundred bricks for reparing the house on John 
Whiller’s account. 11. 10s.’ 

On May 5 for a quarter of barley at Gatten he pays 1/. 5s. 6d; 
for ‘a pan of hog’s lard waid 27 pds. at 6d. a pd., 13s. 6d,’ 

On July 23 he had two pigs, 16s. each, 1/. 12s. Previously 
he had purchased pigs for half a guinea each. This year there is 
an entry illustrating the tenure on which these fishermen held 
their cottages : 

‘Pade November 8 at North Grounds for the lord’s rent for 
four years for father’s house, four shillings.’ 

In 

1803 
war was again declared against I’rance, several thousand British 
tourists on French soil were thrown into prison, a hundred 
thousand troops lay at Boulogne waiting to invade England, and 
Robert Emmett—grandfather of Mrs. Louis Botha—headed a 
new rebellion in Ireland. Wheeler’s principal entry this year is 
‘Willam Whiller killed my pig waid 13 score 15.’ He 
mentions that it was a bad fish year, for he began fishing in 
March and ended in May, and he and his partner only earned 
6l. 8s. between them. 

On January 14, 
1804, 


he ‘ bouth a quarter of a sack of flour for 11s. 3d.’ On January 17 
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for a sack of barley at Westside he paid 12s. 6d. On March 6 a 
quarter of a sack of fine flour cost him 9s. 9d. On February 
15, 18, and 19, he ‘ made a load of fus (furze) faggots at Kingston 
at Farmer Dyer’s.’ By April 6 the price of flour had risen, a 
quarter of a sack costing 10s. 3d. 

This year he was busily engaged in smuggling, and his book 
has the following among other entries : 


£e d. 

‘March 26. Tub of brandy 117 O 
Tub of gin 118 0 

‘ April Left to pay at Gatten 119 4 
Tub of gin 117 0 

‘ May 9. Reseved by cash at Gatten 118 0 
‘May 13. Ditto Ditto 117 0 
‘May 18. For tub of gin 119 0O 
‘June 12. Resed by cash 2 0 0 
‘June 13. Resed by cash 2 0 0 
‘June 29. Tub of gin 118 ¢ 
‘ August Reseved by cash at Gatten 2 0 C 
‘ August Tub of gin , . 117 +0 
Tobacco . ‘ . 2 0 


Had at Gatten tub of br andy 113 0O 
‘Aug. 14. Tub of gin . ; tue @ 
‘ Sept. Gin in harvest - 119 0 
‘Oct. 13. Tub of gin 118 0 
Tub of gin 118 0O 
‘Dec. 24. Tub of gin 118 0O 


A fairly good year’s work in smuggled goods for a single 
customer. 

The other entries this year include ‘12 pounds of brown 
sugar at 7d.=7s., a quart cup, 8d., and ‘for four days’ work in 
harvest, 10s.,’ a rise in price on previous years. 

In 

1805, 


the year of Ulm, Trafalgar and Austerlitz, he has only one 
entry : 
‘Left to pay at Gatten, 2/. 2s.’ 
And with that his book abruptly ends. 
W. H. Hen, 











Catching Mullet at the Land’s End. 


‘ EVVA! hevva!’ rang out from the rocky carn. ‘ Hevva! 

hevva!’ was answered back from the sandy shore. The 
cry arose alike in the deep bass of strong men and in the treble 
of women and children. Its effect was instantaneous. As if they 
had been connected by electric wires with a central button the 
groups of fishermen loitering near the lifeboat-house turned their 
faces to the east and set off at racing speed; doors of cottages 
were flung open, and brawny individuals emerged with a velocity 
which suggested that they had been ejected from a catapult, and 
in two minutes a hundred men and boys had glided through the 
village with a swiftness and noiselessness which an unsubstantial 
ghost might have envied. Under the moonlight they streamed 
across a mile of sand—the younger and more agile leading the 
van; the stout, the short-winded, and the ancients bringing 
up the rear. Meanwhile a boat, manned by some of the most 
active members of the community, had been flung down the steep 
stone causeway, and was being rowed eastwards with a vigour which 
suggested a wreck or a regatta. It was neither. The explosive 
energy displayed in Senr n Cove had been set free by the metho- 
dical waving of a couple of torches from a granite carn overlooking 
the eastern end of Whitesand Bay, twin stars of hope to the fisher- 
folk, telling them that after their long and frugal winter, during 
which no boat could put to sea, there was at last a prospect of 
replenishing the bare cupboards. Those torches promised a happy 
new year in the shape of a magnificent shoal of mullet. 

The signals were manipulated by fishermen, known as ‘ huers,’ 
who had been watching in turn for weeks when the light and the 
tides were favourable, and with keener gaze since the moonlight 
nights had come. From their rocky look-out the sea-covered 
expanse of sand, far beneath them, lay stretched out with a 
whiteness over which a shoal of fish stood revealed like a spot 
upon the sun; and the waving of bushes by day and torches by 
night told their comrades when to advance and when to retreat 
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“ 


when to delay and when to shoot the net. No woman of the Cove 
ever intruded herself between the huers’ platform and the sea, 
and no stranger did it the second time in face of the stern, em- 
phatie request to depart. Even the fishermen who laughed at 
the superstition were firmly convinced that the presence of a 
woman made success impossible, the fish either turning back in 
time or the workers suffering some mishap. Perhaps on this 
particular night a daughter of Eve had marred the ‘ hueing’; for 
all the vital force proved to have been expended in vain, and the 
disappointed men straggled back tired and depressed. 

The grey mullet of which they were in quest are fine fishes, 
large specimens measuring as much as a couple of feet and 
weighing eight or nine pounds. Mugil chelo, the species which 
frequent the waters near the Land’s End, are bluish-green on the 
head and back, and silvery on the rest of the body, with a dark 
line running along the sides. The scales are large, the mouth 
small, the teeth almost imperceptible, and the lips large and 
fleshy. According to the authorities, mullet have complicated 
and tortuous throats, which effectually prevent any solid food 
reaching the gullet. Notwithstanding this learned dictum, they 
manage to dispose of large quantities of seaweed, and it is while 
seeking this impossible food that they bring themselves within 
reach of the nets of the fishermen. They are often seen in deep 
water during the summer in the neighbourhood of the Longships 
Lighthouse, but scarcely ever take bait, and are only caught 
when, at the coming-in of the year, they assemble in shoals and 
approach the shore. 

The fishermen call mullet ‘the foxes of the sea.’ They are 
wary and cunning to an extraordinary degree. Ifa net be shot 
unsuccessfully, or with only partial success, the scattered scales 
and blood left behind cause them to avoid the spot, until a breeze 
of wind has swept the shore, and removed all traces of the calamity 
which befell their brethren. When the fishermen are shooting 
their seine the mullet make desperate efforts to escape, and show 
their appreciation of the situation by attempting to head off the 
boat, instead of uselessly running their noses against the net. If 
surrounded, their keen brains suggest many shrewd devices to 
circumvent their captors. They swim around the net from one 
end to the other in search of a hole which may serve as an outlet ; 
and, as if they had received a special training in obstacle races, dive 
under the foot-rope where there is any inequality in the rocks or 
sand at the bottom, or follow one another like a flock of sheep and 
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jump over the head-rope. Even when drawn to the shore they 
watch for the incoming waves, and, when opportunity offers, dive 
off again into deep water. If mullet cannot hear, as is sometimes 
asserted, it is certain that they are conscious of sounds made in 
the boat or on the land. They feel the noise, if they do not hear 
it. Consequently it is regarded as next door to high treason to 
use hammers near the shore or to make any other avoidable com- 
motion. The mullet will hear, say the fishermen, if but so much 
as a dog do bark. 

The mullet fishery, unlike any other at Sennen Cove, is the 
patrimony of all the native-born fishermen, the necessary boats 
and nets being common property. In theory, of course, it is open 
to outsiders to set up a rival company, but in practice it is im- 
possible ; for, even if the large expenditure on boats, nets, ropes, 
and other gear could be defrayed, the enterprise would be doomed to 
failure for lack of men. A dozen fishermen—and the ‘ foreigners’ 
could not muster more—would be helpless in the presence of a 
large shoal, even if the natives left them unmolested, which is 
extremely improbable. The shares are divided into two classes : 
the ‘ body’ share, contingent on personal service; and the ‘ net’ 
share, which falls to the owner, whether he be present or absent. 
Every boy on reaching sixteen years of age is enrolled among the 
shareholders, and receives a half of a body share. At the age of 
eighteen he pays 2/. to the managers, and thenceforth, as long as 
he can put a hand to a rope, is entitled to a full share for his 
hody, and also a share for the net. All widows are entitled 
to a net share each as long as they live, and when death puts an 
end to the partnership the original sum invested is paid to their 
representatives. The ‘body’ shares number about a hundred and 
the ‘net’ shares a few more, half a dozen widows accounting for 
the difference. One remarkable result brought about by this 
excellent scheme is that pauperism is practically non-existent. 

‘Hevva! hevva!’ rang again through the Cove. It was early 
morning this time, and, in obedience to the frantic signalling of 
the huers, the boat was sent off so promptly that the great crowd 
of fishermen, who had to make their way on foot to the end of the 
bay, were pressed almost beyond endurance in their race of over a 
mile ; for it is a law which cannot be altered that he who has 
not reached the spot when the second end of the net touches the 
shore must lose his body share of the booty. The sands, along 
which the army advanced at the double, might have been the 
scene of a disastrous flight after a battle. Coats were thrown 
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aside, big boots discarded, and here and there lay men panting 
and even violently sick from their great exertion. Inspired by 
hope, the latter rose as soon as breath was regained and ran as 
before. The race was all in vain; and, after waiting on the 
beach and the rocks until they were chilled to the bone, they 
returned depressed as before, recovering the baggage which had 
heen abandoned. These expeditions took place almost daily, and 
sometimes three times a day, during the next month, until, when 
Easter had nearly come, the fishermen and their families were 
sick at heart with hope deferred. The athletic exercise, which 
was a source of entertainment and even of amusement to the 
disinterested onlooker, was to them a race for life, and so far the 
prize had not been won. Grinding poverty was a grim occupant 
of many a cottage whose owners kept a brave face turned to the 
world outside, and neither begged nor complained. 

‘Hevva! hevva!’ was heard once more, just as night was 
falling. A heavy sea was breaking on the shore, rendering fishing 
exceedingly dangerous both on board the boat and on the sand, 
but the men were rendered desperate by their necessity and 
frequent failures, and resolved to risk everything. The large 
two-bowed boat was backed into the surf, at the risk of being 
swamped, and one of the youngest boys was sent out to land the 
rope flung to him, receiving as his recompense permission to 
depart home at once out of the cold and wet—the seine was shot 
in a great semi-circle, and fifty men began to haul at each end. 
‘A nobble school!’ said a fisherman, as his experienced eyes noted, 
in the growing darkness, the signs of an abundance of fish. ‘No 
more empty cupboards this season,’ said another, ‘if only we can 
land the catch.’ ‘Ay, if we can land them,’ was the response ; 
‘but this big sea is a’most enough to drown the fish, let alone 
Christian humans.’ 

Under ordinary circumstances the difficulties created by the 
heavy sea might have been overcome ; but, unfortunately for the 
fishermen, the Atlantic rollers had flung up the sand into a steep 
bank with a deep pit outside, exactly at the spot where the net 
was being drawn in. The men tugged and hauled with all the 
strength indicated by their fine physique, but every receding 
wave undid their work, and dragged the net and themselves 
seawards with great violence. Discipline was flung to the winds, 
and half a hundred men and boys issued absolutely contradictory 
orders at the top of their voices, to which no one paid the slightest 
attention. 
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The seine was by this time reduced to a vast bag, hurled 
furiously in and drawn as furiously out in five or six feet of water, 
containing thousands of enormous mullet, which darted to and 
fro, and at intervals sprang out of the water, clearing the head- 
ropes attached to the corks. ‘Come, boys,’ shouted a brawny 
fisherman, ‘it’s neck or nothing ; we may as well be drowned as 
starve. So saying, he made his way to the outside of the net, 
and, aided by a score of his comrades, sought by main force to 
push the living burden up the slope. This was a work of great 
peril, the waves breaking over them as they stood up to their 
necks in water, flinging half a dozen of them at a time off their 
legs, to be rescued by their neighbours, and even hurling them 
into the seine in the midst of the plunging mullet. How many 
fish escaped through the torn net, how many were swept out of it 
by the sea, and how many escaped by their own ingenuity no one 
could tell, but certainly the losses numbered many thousands ; 
and yet, after all the deductions from complete success, seventeen 
thousand enormous mullet lay at last, in all their magnificence, 
upon the sand. Watchers were set to keep guard over the 
treasure during the night, the fortunate possessors of compara- 
tively dry garments being chosen for the first watch, and the men 
trudged home again, jubilant this time, carrying such of their 
comrades as had collapsed under the benumbing cold, their 
track being marked by footprints of weird phosphorescence. 

In the morning there was a great ‘sharing’; the fish being 
placed in piles in a circle on the sand, and distributed by a 
quaint system of casting lots, each fisherman contributing to a 
big basket some easily recognised article, such as a knife, a pipe, 
a bootlace, a piece of paper or a key, the dropping of which on 
any particular pile marked out the owner. The mullet were all 
sold on the spot; fetching no less than seventeen shillings for 
every score of the seventeen thousand. The long strain was over, 
and poverty was for the time thrust away by this marvellous haul, 
unequalled in the memory of man. It was a red-letter day in the 
annals of Sennen Cove. 

JOHN ISABELL. 
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Sunset. 


\UNSET, with every sense awake 
To catch the beauty of the lake: 

Sunset, the sun a dying fire, 
The last flame of a soul’s desire : 
Yet not the last, for every cloud 
Is instinct with new joys allowed : 
Sunset, when all the clouds confess 
The glories of the rainbow’s dress : 
Sunset, to all who see aright 
A sign of Everlasting Might! 
Sunset, and when the sun has set 
The heart seems clouded with regret, 
Till, following the lord of noon, 


Comes the calm splendour of the moon. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 














The Gate. 


‘ a sonny ! who are you ?’ 

‘Lord Bobs!’ said the small boy, with the sturdy 
assertiveness of one who had been on the look-out for just that 
question. 

‘I see,’ said the young man in the straw hat, striving by 
much looking to fix the small boy’s identity. He knew a good 
many of their dirty little faces, but couldn’t be sure of odd ones ; 
and, being of a kindly nature, he didn’t want to make the 
mistake of putting to confusion even so dirty a little face as this. 

It was the saucy dirty little face which had caught his eye, 
for it was the only really dirty face in the whole lot. The rest 
ran up and down the scale in tones and semitones, through smears 
and piebalds to raw reds and unnatural oily white polishes. The 
changes wrought by drastic efforts at cleanliness had already 
misled him more than once that morning. But this small face 
bore no smallest trace of feminine handiwork, and was com- 
placently satisfied with its natural grime. Its owner was 
dressed—if so dignified an expression could attach to so in- 
adequate a veiling of the beauties of nature—in veritable bags 
which had once been some much larger person’s trousers, and had 
been adapted to his size with two cuts of the shears. They were 
an easy fit, and left plenty of room for the play of the active legs 
inside. They were also well-ventilated, and might to a romantic 
eye have recalled the slashed garments of earlier ages. When 
their owner moved—and he was never still—the slashings gaped 
and showed paler gleams through the sombre outer casings. A 
small corduroy jacket with one button at the neck concealed the 
fragmentary nature of his underwear. And pinned on his breast 
was a small button portrait of General Lord Bobs. Cap and shoes 
he looked upon as unnecessary restraints. 

‘But do you—er—belong to us?’ asked the young man 
delicately, 
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‘Yus—fer to-day.’ 

‘I see. But you don’t come to the school regularly ?’ 

‘ Not reg’lar.’ 

‘ Ever been before ?’ 

‘To ther sea?’ with a sharp twinkle. Naw!’ 

‘ No, to the school.’ 

‘Not yit, but I don’t mind comen.’ 

‘I’ve no right to let you go, you know,’ began the young 
man, ‘ but Well, it was a long way back through the busy 
streets, and he hadn't the heart to turn him out. He was new at 
the work, you see, and had besides a rather absurd habit of 
imagining himself in the other fellow’s place, which let him in for 
many a soft-hearted, kindly action. 

‘All right, go ahead. Ill square it myself if there’s any 
trouble,’ and Lord Bobs squeezed through the barrier with the 
rest, and climbed exuberantly over three or four very much 
cleaner little boys in his eagerness to get into the train. When 
one of the cleaner little boys began to cry at being walked over, 
Lord Bobs, assured of his own position, reached down a grimy 
hand and helped to haul him up into the carriage. 

Lord Bobs’s carriage had a lively time of it—exciting indeed at 
times. Some bigger boys scrambled in and ousted the squatters 
in the window seats, all except Lord Bobs. When they tried 
that there were ructions. Lord Bobs reverted to the tactics of 
times prior even to the period of slashed breeches, set his back to 
his corner, and fought with hands and feet, and even threatened 
with his little white teeth. So they left him in possession at 
last, and contented themselves with uncouth pleasantries concern- 
ing his attire, which did not trouble him in the slightest. He 
hauled one of the smallest dispossessed on to his ragged knee 
and pointed out the beauties of nature to him as they passed. 

‘That’s a hoss,’ he said knowingly. ‘And them’s cows. I 
seen ’em at slaughterus where they makes ‘em into mutton chops. 
An’ them’s sheep what has trotters. Hi! see the water runnin’ 
away! Pipe bust some’eres, I s’pect. Whoosh!’ as a train sped 
past them. ‘That nearly had us. Gol darn it! I hope our 
man ‘ll keep his right side.’ 

He was the very first boy on the sands, having escaped while 
the rest were being marshalled into orderly procession to march 
through the streets. By the time the others arrived he was 
dancing in the lip of the tide, as wet and sanded as if he had 
been there a week. The sight of cleaner faces had excited in 
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him a spirit of emulation, and his own face was rough and red 
from the application of sand and salt water. His eyes were as 
bright as the sun-glints on the waves beyond, and the sweetest 
air he had ever tasted was filling him, inside and out, through his 
wide-open mouth and the rents in his garments. 

Ishmael had his cumpensations. So also Lord Bobs. If he 
lacked buns and milk when the whistle sounded, it was because 
he was a mile away along the tide, picking up treasure-trove and 
chasing impossible beautiful birds with white breasts and dove- 
coloured backs and yellow legs, which whistled and mewed and 
were not the least afraid of him. The things he found along 
there would have filled a cart. Some he carried for a time and 
felt rich, then dropped for greater prizes still. And some he 
stowed away inside him—floating apples and some sodden crusts. 
The crusts were pulpy, but they helped to fill up, and the apples 
were beyond words. The sharp little teeth went through them 
with delight, and the red lips smacked over them, and the sharp 
eyes searched far and wide for more. 

Oh, yes, Ishmael was not without his compensations. For 
one thing, those school-children, clumped about the sands away 
off over there, might wade gingerly in the pools with infantile 
shrieks and screams. But they couldn’t tear off all their things 
like this, and run wildly, splendidly, naked across the hard-ribbed 
furrows and flashing shallows, and dash knee deep into the water, 
and lie and kick and splash to their heart’s content, for as long as 
they liked and with no one to say them nay. That was reserved 
for Ishmael. 

If you had been near enough you might have seen the cloudy 
skin emerge from the shadiness by degrees, and mottle pink and 
blue, with curious yellow-black marks and scores in many places, 
and then flush red with the hot sun, and lying in the hot silver 
sand above tide-mark. But always—pink or blue or red—those 
yellow-black scores and blotches. And Lord Bobs could have put 
the finger of his short memory on each one and told you just how 
it came there. But they did not hurt now, and he never gave 
them a thought. 

Only once that day did he surrender his liberty, and that only 
temporarily and for an object. 

He had drifted back towards the more thickly populated part 
of the sands when he saw the other children rioting in what he 
ealled ‘free mokes.’ He must ride too. So he mingled with 
them till he had bestridden a patient long-eared, longsuffering 
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beast with much vociferous exhortation and much kicking of bare 
heels into impassive swaying sides. 

Then the whistle sounded once more for buns and milk, and 
his stomach said that it was good. By deft strategic moves he 
got two supplies and felt very happy, and, after a short rest, 
under the influence of such unwonted fattening, he got up and 
rambled off along the shore again till he became no more than a 
black dot and disappeared. But since no one was concerned for 
him that did not matter. 

He went on and on, talking to himself at times, and some- 
times whooping at the gulls, and swooping down on newly- 
discovered treasure in the tide, heedless of time, completely and 
absolutely happy, but nevertheless with a very definite purpose 
growing in him almost too big for his body. 

‘Now where’s Lord Bobs, I wonder?’ said the young man in 
the straw hat as he helped to shepherd the straggling flock to the 
station. ‘He'll turn up, I suppose. I must look for him at 
the other end.’ 

But when they got to the other end it was raining heavily, 
and he had his hands full, getting his procession of gleeful 
draggled sheep home, and the missing goat dropped out of 
his mind. 

And Lord Bobs was miles away, where the swelling tide 
licked up the yellow sands. He had followed the retreating 
waters with keen regret, under the belief that they were draining 
away for good. When in due course they began coming in again 
he was wild with delight, and cheered them on with shouts, and 
raced with them and danced in them till he was tired. And now 
he was sitting on a sandhill watching a red-hot sun go down into 
a fiery furnace of crimson and amber, with black bars across the 
grate in front. It reminded him of the fire in the cellar at home 
as he had seen it now and again in winter time, but none too 
often, and then only at a distance, since going too close meant 
additions to his collection of yellow-black marks. 

The sun when he sank loosed terrors on the earth. Black 
clouds piled themselves up where he had gone down and spread 
themselves quickly over the sky. The wind moaned along the 
flats. The friendly sea no longer danced and laughed. Out 
there it was the colour of lead, with hurrying streaks of white. 
It seemed to him like hosts of mud-coloured horses, with tossing 
white manes rushing furiously for the land and roaring as they 
came. A solid wall of rain came hissing over the flats and filled 
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the pools with twinkling cups and floating bubbles, and pitted 
the sand with pock-marks and turned its bright yellow to a 
sullen brown. A ragged streak of lightning tore open the black 
clouds and the close-following thunder crackled and crashed 
right over his head. He began to wish he had gone with the 
others. 

‘Gol d— ow’d I know’s ye wouldn’t want me to stop?’ he 
whimpered, and scrambled down from his hummock and humped 
a defensive shoulder to the threatening heavens and set off 
through the heavy sand towards the town, with white-eyed glances 
now and again at the big waves rolling and thrashing on his left 
—like a frightened puppy on the side-walk of a busy street. 
Blackness was all about him, and the blackness was full of 
roarings which deafened and dazed him. 

He had never felt so lonely in his life before. But as he 
plodded along and nothing harmed him, his courage came back 
by degrees. He assured himself that he was not afraid. 

‘Gol darn it!’ he said. ‘Takes more’n a dark night to 
frighten Lord Bobs.’ 

He stumbled up against big wheels at last, and remembered 
the little wooden houses that stood on top of them. If the door 
should be open now! He climbed the rough steps, but the door 
was fastened. He tried the next; fastened too. But at last one 
yielded, and he crawled in and fell over something soft. An 
explosion of startled curses sent him tumbling headlong down 
the steps. When he recovered himself he tried again with added 
caution, and found at last another open door and an empty van. 
He lay down under the wooden seat and stretched his tired little 
legs to their full length. 

Outside the wind howled till he thought it would blow the 
roof off, and the sea roared till he feared it would surely get him. 
But he was used to sleeping amid tumult, and the strong air had 
made him heavy, and at last the noises dulled in his ears and he 
slept in spite of it all. 

Once he woke with a start of fear at feeling his house on the 
move. Yes, surely, it was moving. It bumped him up and 
down, and he wondered half consciously where it was taking him 
to. ‘Then he heard the rattle of chains and men’s voices through 
the storm. Then the voices went away and he turned over and 
slept again. 

He was wakened in the morning by somebody hauling him 
out by the leg. He fell into the sand, and the toe of a big boot 
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took payment for his night’s lodging, and implied wrong-doing 
on his part. He sped away to escape the rest. 

It was a lovely morning, bright sun, blue sky, the great 
stretch of yellow sands in front, and a white-streaked blue sea 
beyond them. The little wild beast inside him rumbled and 
grumbled, and he trotted up the beach to look for breakfast. 
He found a paper bag with a half-eaten bun in it. He had 
never tasted anything half so good before. The wild beast 
accepted it on account and demanded more. He hovered round 
an old lady with a shawl tied over her hat, who was spreading 
towels on the sand to dry, and eating chunks of bread and butter 
between times. 

‘Well, what dun yo’ want ?’ she asked. 

‘Su’then to eat.’ 

‘Spread them towles, then, an’ I'll give ye summat,’ and he 
spread the towels and was rewarded with a thick slice of bread 
and butter. 

‘Where dun yo’ come from ?’ asked the old lady. 

‘Came wi’ ther school, but I ain’t goin’ back.’ 

‘Well, see th’ bobbies don’t git hold on yo’” and he cast 
apprehensive looks all round for the truculent men of the law. 

All the bread and butter had disappeared, so he passed on. 
He saw another pile of towels further on, and began diligently 
spreading them with an eye to further nourishment. But this 
old lady would have none of him. 

‘Drop it, ye lil’ reskle,’ she shrieked, and he fled before her. 

The flats looked friendly again. He ran down to the sea and 
found fresh treasure—a turnip, some onions, some potatoes. 
They were clammy and tasteless, but they helped to still the 
grumbler down below, and he wandered on along the shore. 

With a mind more at leisure from the novelty of things, he 
made many new discoveries. Strange hard little creatures crawled 
sideways into pools as he overshadowed them, and raised menacing 
fists to spar at him; and some of them, under cover of a defiant 
front and wrathful bubblings, scraped holes in the sand with their 
back legs and sank out of sight while he looked at them. Strange 
thorny creatures wriggled against his toes in the shallow pools, 
and he tried to catch them in his hands. There were lumps of 
jelly which he stood and looked at, and wondered if they might 
be good to eat. And there were pretty five-pointed stars which 
worked and quivered all over as if they'd been hit with a belt 
buckle when he turned them over with his toe. 
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When the sun got hot he undid a button or two, and leaped 
gleaming white out of his pelts as a butterfly out of its chrysalis 
coat. Then away into the rippling tide with shouts and cries 
which he was quite unaware of, and did not recognise as praises 
to an absolutely unknown God. Then once more up the flats, 
through the warm sun-kissed pools, into the warmer white sand, 
to bask and wriggle and burrow like any baby rabbit. He had 
suddenly begun to live, and he was only one day old. 

When the beast inside began to grumble again he sought 
food along the ridge of tangled seaweed and in the scum of the 
tide. And all day long he dwelt in a fairy palace, with a round 
blue dome above which grew whiter down the sides, and where 
the sides touched the earth they danced and twisted and flickered 
so that the far-away houses of the town, and one little house 
which seemed to stand on nothing at the other end of nowhere, 
reeled as if the men who shifted the scenes had got drunk earlier 
than usual. For he had once seen a pantomime from the top 
back seat of a very high gallery, and he knew what made houses 
jig like that. 

Once, lying in the soft white sand, he fell asleep, and, 
wakening suddenly, saw a sober, long-drawn little face and two 
inquisitive ears watching him anxiously from a neighbouring 
hillock. He knew it was a rabbit, for he had seen them, and 
even surreptitiously pulled their ears as they hung head down- 
wards outside the shop round the corner at home. He started 
up with a whoop, and chased the bobbing white tail till it dis- 
appeared into a hole. He lay for an hour with his nose to the 
hole, but Br’er Rabbit knew better. He found a rabbit’s skull, 
white and polished, and examined it with much curiosity, and 
enjoyed the little white teeth and the way it was all put together. 
Then he carried it carefully to his clothes-pile and laid it on top 
of Lord Bobs. 

The sun sank at last in a clear soft sky, all rose and gold, 
and all the flats flamed liquid fire. Then they glowed softly 
like a great rose garden, and then they turned to rusty iron, and 
he wondered where he was going to sleep that night. 

The wooden houses on wheels? There was a sore place on 
his flank still where that big boot took toll for his last night’s 
lodging. And if they caught him there again it might mean 
bobbies. He would sleep in the sand. ‘Gol darn it! Who's 
afeard o’ what ?’ 

So, with quite unnecessary noise and bustle to show that he 
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was not afraid, he made a nest of dry seaweed and tangle which 
marked the spring-tide level, and dropped down on it like a tired 
dog and lay at rest, but found sleep long of coming. 

He was used to sleeping in a turmoil, in an atmosphere thick 
with vice and disease. The close wooden walls last night had 
felt more homely. Their very cleanliness had failed to keep him 
awake, and the howling of the storm had sounded in his ears like 
the customary curses. But this wide sweetness and stillness ; the 
millions of bright little eyes up above, every one of them fixed 
upon him, and him alone; the tremulous little sighs that now 
and again ran through the wire grass: these kept him alert and 
awake for a long time that night. 

Away in front in the darkness, where there were no other 
stars, one bright point of light flamed and faded, flamed and 
faded, in a solemn silence as regular as the ticking of a clock. 
It was like a policeman flashing his lantern at night. It was like 
adumb man winking. The boy lay on his stomach and winked 
back at it to show that he was not afraid. ‘Gol darn it! I 
ain’t afeard. Ye can wink an’ wink an’ wink yer fill ’s long’s ye 
don’t come any closeter. Winkin’ don’t hurt an’ I don’t know 
what yer mean.’ 

What’s that ? 

Only a bubbly croaking down in the hollow behind, where 
there was a green pool full of wriggling black heads and tails. 

And that ? 

A sharp little creak like the opening of a tiny door or the 
warning whistle of a tiny scout. 

And that ? 

Only a terrified squeak and the hurried scuffle of soft pads on 
the sand as some sober-faced ancient came to investigate him, 
with quivering nose and startled eyes and fanning ears, and 
tumbled over his outlying foot. 

And that ? 

Only the sibilant hiss of the tongue of the tide as it licked in 
among the tangle, with chimes of tinkling bells behind, where 
the league-long ripples broke in slanting gleams along the shore. 

And that ? 

Ah! The sun blazing high, the larks bursting themselves up in 
the blue, and a blessed new day and the beginning of a new life. 

He leaped down the shore to tumble in the tide, chanting 
unconscious matins as he went. 

What’s that ? 
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Something dark, bobbing heavily in the water out there. It 
came slowly towards him, and he stood and watched. It was the 
new life coming towards him in the form of death. Unconscious 
death bringing him the key of life, and he stood and watched. 
It came nearer and nearer. He dashed in up to his chest and 
aid hold of it. Then he gave a cry and fled breathless up the 
shallows, and crouched and watched it. His full bounding life 
had touched death for the first time, and Lord Bobs was 
frightened. The sea brought it nearer and nearer, till it 
grounded on the sands and bumped softly up and down as 
though calling mutely for his help. 

He crouched shivering, though the sun was hot. He wanted 
to go, but he could not leave it pitifully bumping there. He 
looked wildly round at the distant houses and the distant house. 
Then he plunged in with set teeth and retracted lips and little 
nose dilated, and laid hold of that which it wore, and dragged it 
up a little way till it lay still at last. 


In the far-away cottage, which seemed to dance on a rim 
of light at the far end of nowhere, a man and a woman sat in 
bitter sorrow that bright morning. The cottage was very clean. 
The tin things shone like silver, and the brass things shone like 
gold. The inside sills of the tiny windows were wide enough to 
hold plants in pots. From one corner a bundle of rich brown 
nets diffused an atmosphere of fragrance and colour throughout 
the room. But for the man and the woman who sat there there 
was no brightness in the sun that day, and the sea was a 
treacherous foe—a murderer—a thief. 

‘Dunnot take on so, lass,’ said the man huskily. ‘ He were a 
good lad, an’—an’ , 

Poor comfort for a mother bereft of her boy. Yet not quite 
without comfort, for she might have lost her man as well. 

‘If only we could find him, Rafe, an’ bury him, an’ know 
where he was,’ wailed the woman. 

‘Tide ‘ll bring him in, maybe,’ said the man heavily again, 
and dropped his arms on the white-scrubbed table and laid his 
head in them. He had had a hard fight for his own life when 
the boat went down, and his legs were shaky yet. 

And at that the woman patted the big shoulder gently to tell 
him what she could not say. And presently she got up with 
a sigh and moved softly about the room, for folks must eat 
though their hearts are broken. ‘ 
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Suddenly she stopped and stood gazing out of window, and 
her swollen eyes were heavy no longer, but wide and amazed 
and full of crazy hope. 

‘Rafe!’ It was a scream—amazement, fear, hope, all in it— 
and she was stumbling to the door. He thought her bereft, and 
sprang quickly after her. She was speeding along with her 
hands above her head, and speeding to meet her along the lip of 
the tide came a yellow-haired boy, stark naked, and like—oh, 
so like 

‘God!’ cried the man, with the same crazy hope in eyes and 
voice. Then it died, and the woman fell headlong into the sand. 
The yellow-haired boy came running up, and stood beside them, 
panting and naked and not ashamed. 

‘Come!’ he cried, and laid hold of the man’s jersey. 

The man opened his mouth to speak, but said nothing. He 
bent over the woman and dusted the sand off her face with his 
sleeve. She sat up and gazed at the boy open-mouthed and 
hungry-hearted. Then they all set off along the sands, and the 
woman kept all the time glancing at the boy trotting by her side. 

The man saw it, and waded in and lifted it tenderly, and laid 
it gently on the sand. The woman fell on her knees and kissed 
it with choking sobs. 

‘My little lad! My little lad!’ 

And little Lord Bobs stood by them in his native buff and 
looked pitifully down on what the sea had given up. He was no 
longer frightened but greatly awed. For the little lad was just 
about his own size and had yellow hair like himself, and it came 
suddenly upon him that some day he too must lie dead, and the 
thought of that took him out of his depth. 

‘Come,’ said the man at last, and picked up his son and 
started slowly for the cottage. The woman followed, weeping 
bitterly. The boy went with them, he did not know why. Some- 
thing drew him. He felt as if he had a share in it all, for he had 
found him. 

The man went into the cottage. The woman turned and saw 
the boy. She looked at him with the hunger still in her eyes, 
till he remembered for the first time that he was naked. 

‘ Where are yore clothes ?’ she asked. 

‘ Over there in t’ sands.’ 

She had seen the scores on his shoulders and back, and now 
she laid a finger gently on a yellow-black mark on his leg. 

‘ What's that?’ she asked. 
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‘ That were a kick.’ He looked down at it reminiscently. 

‘And that ?’—a yellow-black target with a venomous little 
red bull’s-eye to it. 

‘Ah! that were a bad ’un. "“Twere buckle o’ his belt did 
that.’ 

‘ Whose ?’ 

‘ The man what lives wi’ her.’ 

‘ Your mother ?’ 

‘She ain’t my mother. She lived wi’ my father. He’s dead.’ 


‘Come in,’ said the woman, and he followed her—into the 
new life. 


JOHN OXENHAM. 














What We Breathe. 


yl people realise that, with the advent of autumn, the great 

majority of the swarms of bacteria which have been circu- 
lating in the air during the hot summer months take their leave 
of us and disappear. 

Practically, however, we are all conscious of this fact, for we 
know what greater difficulties attend the keeping of food sweet 
and wholesome in the summer than are met with in the winter ; 
bacteria, not unlike some other armies of occupation, securing a 
footing rather by their numbers at this season of the year, than 
by virtue of the superior strategy or, in other words, special 
attributes of their units. Bacterial operations are, however, 
distinctly favoured by the accident of temperature, the warmth 
of the summer encouraging their vitality and multiplication. 

When Pasteur first announced his conviction that the familiar 
phenomena of putrefaction and decay were due to minute living 
particles present in our surroundings, his sceptical critics sought 
to ridicule his conclusions by declaring that, were this the case, 
the air must of necessity be so heavily laden with living forms 
that we should be surrounded by a thick fog—‘dense comme 
du fer.’ 

We do not now, forty years later, require to recite the 
exquisitely simple experiments which, whilst sufficiently esta- 
blishing his theories, served to effectually suppress those of his 
opponents. 

Since Pasteur’s pioneering work was carried out, a vast 
number of investigations have been made in all parts of the 
world by scientists of almost every nationality on the subject 
of the distribution of bacteria in air, and not only on their 
distribution but on their functions or the place they occupy in 
the economy of nature. With our increased knowledge concerning 
their distribution has come our ability to differentiate between 
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individuals, and to adequately assess the value and importance of 
their work from various points of view. 

A striking instance of the advantages of taking stock, so to 
speak, of the attributes of bacteria will occur to every one in the 
revelation which has followed of their powers to solve one of the 
most knotty problems of the day—the efficient manipulation of 
those vast subterranean rivers of sewage which honeycomb every 
city of the world. 

The purification which sewage underwent by passing it through 
the pores of the soil, or, in other words, by filtration, was recognised 
about the year 1870, soon after the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners had begun to make their classical investigations on the 
land treatment of sewage ; but although the rapid transformation 
of ammonia into nitrates which followed the passage of the sewage 
through a few feet of soil was noted, yet the mechanism of this 
nitrification process remained a mystery until 1877, when two 
French chemists— MM. Schloesing and Muentz—made the then 
astounding discovery that this change was dependent upon the 
vital energies of micro-organisms. 

The part played by bacteria in the purification of sewage thus 
became an established fact, and the later experiments have been 
devoted to studying the necessary conditions under which the 
maximum amount of work is obtainable from these novel bacterial 
labourers. 

Two different classes of bacteria are required to carry on the 
purification of sewage: those which flourish in the absence of air 
and are known as anaérobic bacteria, and those to which the 
presence of air is essential for the exercise of their functions ; 
the latter being, therefore, called aérobic bacteria. 

The work of the anaérobic labourers consists in breaking down 
the complex organic compounds present in sewage, whilst the 
completion of the process of purification is left to the aérobic 
varieties. In the ordinary course of nature both these processes 
are going on side by side, but it has been found advisable to 
separate these two different classes of bacteria as far as possible, 
and allot distinct premises to the anaérobic and aérobic varieties 
respectively engaged in the purification of sewage, for by so doing, 
experience has shown that the work is not only more expeditiously 
but also more efficiently carried out. 

Now the anaérobic bacteria are supplied along with the sewage, 
and the retention of their services offers practically no difficulty 
as long as an ample allowance of space and time is given them in 
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which to carry on their labours. The aérobic bacteria, however, 
besides demanding space and time, insist upon their workshops 
being well ventilated, and if the supply of fresh air is in any 
way curtailed they stop work entirely. Hence the ventilation of 
the aérobic workshops becomes a matter of primary importance 
if the valuable services of these labourers are to be retained. To 
ensure a sufficient supply of air being provided, it has been found 
advisable to have two or more aérobic workshops or bacteria 
contact beds, and the sewage is passed from one on to a second, 
and so on, until the purification is complete. Under proper 
management the sewage should leave the works as an inodorous, 
almost pellucid liquid, incapable of putrefaction, which may be 
turned into rivers or other waterways without fear of rousing the 
wrath of local riparian authorities. 

Here, then, we have a very perfect example of that system 
of division of labour or specialisation of energy which is so 
characteristic of the present day, and which we all recognise as 
inevitable and attendant upon the great advance in the sum 
of knowledge for which the activity of previous generations is 
responsible, and which descends as a weighty heritage to the 
present. 

What applies to the most recent developments in the scientific 
treatment of sewage applies equally to the conduct of numerous 
industries, amongst which, as examples, I need only mention 
brewing, dairying, the tobacco and leather industries, and agri- 
culture. It is not with these beneficent or great industrial classes 
of bacteria, however, that we are dealing, but rather with the 
malevolent varieties or the ‘submerged tenth,’ for which no 
labour colony has at present been created to direct their energies 
into useful channels. We know that as regards numbers the 
bacteria in air may vary from 0 to millions in a couple of gallons, 
these extremes being dependent upon the surrounding conditions 
or relative purity of the atmosphere. Out at sea, beyond the 
reach of land breezes, it is no uncommon thing to find none what- 
ever; on mountains and even hills of humble elevation the 
paucity of bacteria is very marked if there are no abnormal or 
untoward circumstances contributing to their distribution; the 
air of the country is far freer from microbial life than that of 
cities; whilst open spaces, such as those afforded by the London 
parks, are paradises of purity compared with the streets with their 
attendant bacterial slums. 

The movement for the migration of the working classes from 
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crowded streets to rural districts, in which Mr. George Cadbury 
has played so practical and important a part in the creation of his 
model village some five miles from the city of Birmingham, is, if 
only bacterially considered, a very real barrier against the dis- 
semination of disease, for the larger the crowd of bacteria the 
greater are the chances of pathogenic varieties being present 
amongst them. Again, we know that sunshine is one of the most 
potent germicides we have ; and it requires no effort of the imagi- 
nation to realise how in the gloomy back courts and crowded 
tenements of our great smoke-laden cities, bacteria succeed in 
obtaining a firm hold on their surroundings, and, in the shape of 
spores, attaining an undesirable and hoary old age, in which form 
they are in some cases almost indestructible. Fraulein Dr. E. 
Concornotti has shown that this is no figment of fancy only, for 
she has recently made a special and very elaborate study of the 
distribution of pathogenic or disease bacteria in air, searching 
for them in the most varied surroundings, such as prisons, schools, 
casual wards, &c., with the result that, out of forty-six experi- 
ments in which the character of the bacteria found was tested by 
inoculation into animals, thirty-two yielded organisms which were 
pathogenic. Dr. Concornotti concludes her valuable memoir by 
stating that her investigations proved conclusively that the dirtier 
or more slumlike the surroundings, the greater was the frequency 
with which she found bacteria associated with disease in the air. 

Messrs. Valenti and Terrari-Lelli have quite recently been 
able fully to endorse these statements in the results they have 
obtained in their systematic study of the bacterial contents of the 
air in the city of Modena. In their report they state that the 
narrower and more crowded the streets, the greater was the number 
of bacteria present in the air, and the more frequently did they 
meet with varieties associated with septic disease. 

There is no doubt that bacteria get distributed in air by 
means of dust ; dust particles, aided by the wind, being to bacteria 
what the modern motor-car, with its benzene or electric current, 
is to the ambitious itinerant of the present day. Attached to 
dust, bacteria get transmitted with the greatest facility from 
place to place, and hence their presence in dust becomes a matter 
of great significance. That this is being realised is evident from 
the number of investigations which have been made of dust, 
the exploration of which has led to some curious discoveries. 
A very interesting case in point is afforded by an outbreak of 
typhoid fever which occurred in Athens a few years ago, and in 
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which the starting-point or nucleus was discovered to be a group 
of labourers who were engaged upon excavating the soil in a 
street through which a sewer had once been taken. The epidemic 
subsequently spread to those districts of the city which were 
swept by the prevailing wind which passed over the place where 
the soil had been turned up and exposed. M. Bambas, who 
brought his observations before the International Congress of 
Hygiene at Buda-Pesth, was convinced from the inquiries he made 
that this outbreak of typhoid was due to the disturbance of the 
soil and the dissemination by means of the wind of typhoid-dust 
particles to certain parts of the city. 

The belief in the possibility of typhoid fever being spread by 
air is gaining ground. Dr. Mewius, of Heligoland, describes an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in the island, concerning which he made 
a most searching and elaborate inquiry. It appears that a case of 
typhoid occurred and was concealed from the medical authorities, 
so that no steps for disinfection could be taken in the first instance, 
and, following the primitive custom which prevails on the island, 
the dejecta was thrown over and upon the cliffs, this being the 
usual method of disposing of sewage. Ample opportunity was 
thus given for its desiccation and subsequent distribution as dust. 
That this typhoidal matter did subsequently become pulverised and 
spread the infection Dr. Mewius has no doubt, the germs having 
been conveyed to the open rain-water cisterns which constitute the 
water supply of the majority of the inhabitants. His theory is 
again supported by the coincidence between the direction of the 
wind and the quarter where the outbreak occurred. 

That diphtheria germs can remain for a long time in a living 
and, what is more, virulent condition in dust has been clearly 
demonstrated by Germans, amongst other investigators, this 
organism being specially endowed with the capacity for resisting 
the, to other microbes, lethal effect of getting dried up. 

This reminds me of a case in which tetanus or lockjaw 
ensued from the use of some old cobwebs in stopping the 
bleeding of a cut. The wound was a perfectly clean one, and 
nothing need have resulted from this obedience to a superstitious 
prejudice had not the cobwebs unfortunately arrested some 
tetanus germs, and these getting access to the wound set up the 
typical symptoms of lockjaw. That this implication of the 
cobweb was no idle accusation was subsequently proved by por- 
tions of the same web, on being inoculated into animals, inducing 
in the latter well-defined symptoms of tetanus. 
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That cobwebs readily catch dust is familiar to everyone who 
has the mortification of seeing them adorn ceilings and corners ; 
that they also arrest bacteria follows as a natural consequence of 
the presence of dust, and hence these delicate filaments may 
become veritable bacterial storehouses, more especially as it is 
usually in the dark and remote corners that they best succeed in 
eluding the vigilance of the domestic eye, and are thus also out of 
reach of the lethal action of sunbeams, and hence their unwelcome 
lodgers may manage to maintain a very comfortable existence 
over long periods of time. 

Numerous detailed investigations have also been made of the 
bacterial contents of the dust in hospitals. That cases of infec- 
tion arising within hospital precincts are of no uncommon 
occurrence may be gathered from the observations made by 
Lutand and Hogg, who report no fewer than 2,294 such cases 
having arisen in the space of six years in certain Paris hospitals, 
whilst Solowjew records 1,880 cases as occurring in the space of 
four and a half months in the St. Petersburg city hospital. 
Solowjew made a special study of the bacterial contents of dust 
collected in hospitals, and states that 41°8 per cent. of the 
samples examined contained disease germs. The degree of infec- 
tion possessed by dust in such surroundings must, of course, 
depend upon the degree of cleanliness which characterises the 
management of any particular institution, and such investigations 
as the above can only help to emphasise the immense importance 
of common cleanliness and the reasonableness of taking every 
precaution possible in the disinfection of utensils, Ke. 

Few people realise that in the act of speaking they discharge 
with their words into the air a variety of bacteria, the mischievous 
or harmless character of which depends upon the condition of the 
health of the speaker. But even the health of a speaker if satisfac- 
tory is not necessarily a safeguard against his dissemination of 
disease germs, for it is well known that the mouth secretions of 
healthy people may frequently contain the staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus, and also, though less frequently, the diplococcus lanceo- 
latus, both virulent microbes; whilst that diphtheria bacilli may 
be present in the mouths of people who are not suffering from 
the disease has been demonstrated repeatedly. What a capacity, 
then, for spreading evil does the public orator possess! It makes 
one tremble to think of the aérial condition of the House of 
Commons when a big debate is on, for it has been found that 
the sharper the enunciation of the consonants, and the louder the 
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voice, the larger is the number of organisms discharged and 
the farther they reach ! 

If this danger attends the speaking of healthy people, what 
must be the risk accompanying the listening to speeches from 
persons suffering from consumption, influenza, or any other disease 
which specially affects the air passages! What applies to speaking 
applies toa still greater degree to the act of coughing or sneezing. 
That tubercle bacilli are actually given off by consumptive 
persons in the act of coughing has been proved beyond all 
question by numerous investigators ; and it is to Schiiffer we owe 
the discovery that leprosy bacilli may be disseminated in immense 
numbers in the coughing of leprosy patients. The dried sputum 
of consumptive patients has, by enabling animals to inhale it, 
engendered tuberculous symptoms in the lungs of these animals. 
I might cite numerous experiments in confirmation of the 
culpability of air in disseminating consumption, but perhaps 
the most striking instance is the case of a scientific assistant of 
Tappeiner who in the course of some experiments which were being 
carried out to ascertain whether consumption could be communi- 
cated to animals by spraying them with an emulsion of the 
sputum of consumptive patients, contracted the disease and 
succumbed to it. It is interesting to note that these experiments 
were being conducted by Tappeiner three years before Robert 
Koch had succeeded in isolating the specific cause of consumption 
in the shape of the bacillus tuberculosis. 

Knowing, as we now do, the infectious character of the virus 
of consumption, it surely becomes a matter for both public and 
private morality to take every step which lies in our power to 
minimise the opportunities for the spread of this disease, which, 
by its very familiarity, we have until the last few years accepted 
as incurable, and its ravages as inevitable. It is perhaps more to 
the private conscience of the individual that we must look than 
to the beneficent results of public legislation for the efficient 
battling with this disease; and with the increased knowledge 
which the arduous labours of so many scientists have furnished 
us, the excuse for lethargy is effectually removed which has 
characterised so many efforts in the past. The results of the 
Royal Commission on consumption and its prevention now sitting 
will be awaited with the keenest interest in every part of the 
Empire. 

If Koch’s opinion should be correct that human and animal 
tuberculosis are distinct diseases—and in this connection it is 
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interesting to note that already in 1896 this opinion was brought 
forward by Smith in the Medical Record, at a time when Koch 
was maintaining the identity of human and bovine tuberculosis— 
granted that Koch is correct, it should not, as so many fear, cause 
any relaxation in the efforts which have been at last made to 
safeguard our dairy produce by reasonable hygienic precautions ; 
for even if tuberculosis is not transmissible from the cow to man, 
we know that in the hygienic supervision of our dairy industry 
we place a great barrier between us and the bacillus tubercu- 
losis and those numerous other disease germs which can and do 
gain access to milk from the personnel of a dairy and so spread 
infection. With the alarming prevalence of consumption, is it 
not justifiable to regard as certain that a definite proportion of the 
people engaged in milking, for example, are consumptive ? and 
knowing, as we now do, how such persons can give off the germs of 
the disease in the simple act of speaking, the contamination 
of our milk with human tubercle bacilli must be regarded almost 
as a certainty. Would it not be reasonable that a code of simple 
precautions to be taken, coupled with a few of the more cogent 
facts concerning consumption and its spread, should be drawn 
up and distributed to all engaged in the dairy industry? The 
National Health Society has done much for the prevention of 
disease by circulating, through leaflets and lectures, simple facts 
concerning health and its preservation ; might it not make itself 
the vehicle for the transmission of some such code which, whilst 
instructing, should impress upon its readers the responsibility 
which rests upon each and every individual member of society, by 
his or her own personal efforts, to assist in the great task of 
combating disease ? 

Huxley has said ‘science is nothing but trained and organised 
common sense,’. and it is in this spirit that we must endeavour to 
make use of the discoveries which have been made in the 
. prevention of disease, in which the science of bacteriology has 
played so great and important a part. 

G. C. FRANKLAND, 
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A Friend of Nelson 


By Horace G. HvutTcHtInson. 


PREFACE. 


CAN be nearly sure that-at least the greater part of the 

events here recorded has not been told before. Even if the 
bare fact of the attempt on Lord Nelson’s life be known, I do not 
think that any of the histories of England, or of Nelson, pretend 
to give an account of the details. Their makers had not the 
materials. There were certain reasons why the main incident 
should be kept quiet; it was but a small matter compared with 
the vast achievements of Lord Nelson’s life, a matter to which he 
probably gave no thought in the stress of starting for that last 
voyage, of which Trafalgar was the crown and the conclusion ; and 
the chain of incident leading to it formed part rather of the 
obscure life of the narrator than of that of the greatest of great 
admirals. 


CHAPTER I. 


It has been the observation of many a man wiser than myself, 
how immense is the chain of circumstance that sometimes hangs 
on a small and trivial link, how slight the cause whence great 
events ensue. It is not too much to say of my own life that 
it was largely influenced by a laugh. And that would be no 
surprising matter if it were the laughter of a woman that had so 
influenced it ; for it is not to be doubted that many a man, at the 
turning of the ways that comes in every man’s life, has been sent 
on the way that he has taken by the laughter of a woman. 
Woman is surely a great factor of our life, and laughter one 
of her strongest weapons. 
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But in my case it was no woman’s laughter that affected the 
whole course subsequent of my life, but a man’s laughter, and 
that man no other than myself. For the moment was a very 
grim one, a moment at which the catch of laughter comes like a 
discord across the stream of tragedy. 

I must be more explicit. I was serving at that time as 
masters mate on H.M.S. Monarch, Captain Mosse the com- 
mander, under the general orders of Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. 

The date of the ripple of laughter that changed my life was 

April 2, 1801, and the time about 1.30 p.m. Now it is to be 
hoped that few for whom I write will be so little conversant with 
one of the greatest events in the history of their own times as to 
be ignorant that this was the date of that important engagement 
off Copenhagen in which Nelson brought the Danes to their 
senses, and prevented the common enemy of Europe and of the 
world at that time, the Corsican ruler of France, from making any 
use of the Danish fleet. He was for the moment in alliance with 
his most dangerous Continental foe and rival, the Czar Paul of 
Russia, and with the Danish, the Russian and the Swedish 
fleets, and all the harbours of the Baltic, at his service, might 
very well have proved troublesome. 

That battle was a hard one. I have been in several sea-fights 
since, but never in one where ships suffered such damage and 
crews such loss of life. The notion at one time, before the battle 
began, was that we should land and assault, and the soldiers that 
we carried on board had their instructions for the manner of dis- 
embarkation to that intent. But in the end no disembarkation 
took place. It was a fight of artillery and musketry at long 
range (I speak of the ranges of that day), our ships’ guns 
engaging their land and floating batteries with all guns on both 
sides. Had our whole force, with the three-deckers, been able to 
come into action, without doubt we should have silenced them 
quickly. As it was, Sir Hyde Parker with more than half the 
force was some miles down to leeward, trying to tack up, but 
making no headway. Moreover, two of our own detachment went 
aground on coming into action, whilst the Agamemnon was so 
anchored that she could not weather the shoals, and these three were : 
all useless for the purpose of the engagement. Therefore we had | 
but nine two-decked ships, with some bomb vessels and frigates, | 
to oppose to their batteries, which consisted, in the first place, of 
eighteen vessels of all descriptions, including some first-class 
battleships, moored in a long line before the town; while, in 
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addition, they had a battery on the island of Amak that guarded 
their right flank, and on the left flank a battery of no fewer than 
thirty-four guns on the artificial island called the Trekroner. 
The Amak battery was the southernmost, and the Trekroner the 
most northerly, end of their fighting-line. We came into battle 
from the south, and the instructions were that the ships should 
sail in in line, the first to anchor abreast the Amak battery on the 
south, and the others to take up their stations successively at 
regular distances from each other towards the north, so that the 
order of the line became reversed. The Monarch being one of 
the last to come into action, we passed most of the others when 
they were already engaged, and took up our station nearly 
opposite the Trekroner battery, bringing up with a shock that 
made the ship vibrate from stem to stern. The gallant Captain 
Mosse was killed at the very commencement of the engagement, 
but few on the ship, I fancy, were aware of the loss we had 
suffered. There was no need of further manceuvring. Our work 
lay plain and simple before us—to go on pounding away with all 
guns at the batteries opposed. Colonel Hutchinson, in command 
of his detachment of the Forty-Ninth intended for the assault, 
had drawn up his men in readiness on the poop and gangway, 
whence they kept up a musketry fire until mowed down so fast 
that they were ordered below. This left the Colonel with no 
special duty to perform. Nevertheless he declined to leave the 
quarter-deck, and presently I saw him seated on the deck, beside 
one of the midshipmen, engaged in the humble but useful office 
of cutting the wads for the guns. I had at this instant come 
from the main deck, where the carnage had been so dreadful that 
not a single man was left standing from the mainmast forwards. 
Several of the guns were run out, ready for firing, and some in 
the position in which the recoil had left them; but of men to fire 
them there was none. I was on the point of crossing the deck to 
mention this to the Colonel and his companion when I was struck 

by a flying splinter in the region of the base of the skull, and at 

the same moment a heavy splinter or block of wood struck me on 
the ankle and brought me to the deck. In the confusion the 

only person who noticed what had occurred to me was the 

quartermaster, who came to my assistance, and was for taking me 

below ; but I begged him to allow me remain on deck, knowing 

how busily the surgeons were engaged and the shambles of the 

cockpit ; so he propped me against a bulkhead, where I lay in 

rather a dazed state of mind, endeavouring to follow the progress 
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of the action. Presently Colonel Hutchinson rose to his feet, and 
involuntarily there escaped from my lips a peal of most incon- 
gruous laughter, for, ever the smartest of the smart, he had been 
sitting in his new uniform breeches on the deck, which was in a 
state of shocking disorder from the grime of the powder, the 
blood, the splinters, and the smoke. And the condition of his 
lately spick-and-span uniform was shown as he rose to be nothing 
short of deplorable. I have not a doubt that I was weakened by 
that blow on my head, and scarce knew what I was doing; but 
the Colonel, always a lover of a joke, took my laughter in 
excellent part, actually joining in it himself, with the observation, 
‘ By George, sir, you are a plucky fellow to have a laugh on your 
lips at a moment like this, and with a broken leg besides to help 
you see the joke,’ an encomium that I deserved not the least in 
the world, for I was, I think, light-headed for the time being, and 
scarcely knew what I said or did. Thereafter, till the end of the 
action, the Colonel was constantly by my side with a kindly, 
cheering word, telling me, to the best of his ability, how things 
were going. The firing gradually slackened on both sides, until 
we were hailed by Rear-Admiral Graves, coming from the 
Elephant, Lord Nelson’s flagship, with the order to cut our 
cable and follow him out, an order we had no little trouble 
in obeying, both for lack of sound sails and sound hands to hoist 
them. We were fouled by the Ganges, but eventually got clear, 
and came to anchor at 6 P.M. with the best bower, the only one 
left, but with the gallant blue ensign still flying aloft. 





CHAPTER II. 


I KEPT no diary or account of the action off Copenhagen ; but in 
Colonel Hutchinson’s diary, which he wrote up daily, it is noted 
that ‘the Monarch lost during the action in killed and wounded 
240 men, and had all her masts shot through, her rigging in 
general cut to pieces, her wheel shot away, fourteen guns disabled, 
and innumerable shot through her.’ In a word, we suffered more 
heavily, certainly, than any other ship in the engagement, for we 
had been opposed to that formidable battery of the Trekroner from 
shortly after 10 a.M., when we came into action, until nearly three 
o’clock in the afternoon—a heavy day’s work. 

The victory was complete enough had it been left to Lord 
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Nelson only to push it to its right conclusion, the capture of the 
Russian fleet of twelve sail in Revel. That this could have been 
achieved Lord Nelson never doubted ; but he was not in supreme 
command—second only to Sir Hyde Parker. 

It may well be believed that after our battering from the 
Three Crown Island neither the good ship Monarch nor myself 
was in condition for any more immediate fighting, and we both 
had to go to dock for a week or two. Lord Nelson, a few days 
after the battle, took Colonel Hutchinson on board his own ship, 
and I have not the least doubt that I owe most of my subsequent 
life, with its ups and downs, its ins and outs, to that circumstance. 
Some weeks after the battle of Copenhagen an order came out re- 
calling Sir Hyde Parker and placing Lord Nelson in command of 
the fleet, and to my immense surprise I was summoned by his 
Lordship to go on board his own ship with the title of junior lieu- 
tenant. I was even then convinced that I owed this most important 
step in my profession to the recommendation of my good friend 
Colonel Hutchinson, although at that time he would not confess 
to it, for on my introduction to Lord Nelson his Lordship’s first 
words were, ‘ So this is the gentleman who laughs at his superior 
officer’s breeks.’ 

Many years later Colonel Hutchinson handed me a letter ' — 
thinking rightly that it would have a special interest for me— 
from Lord Nelson to himself, acknowledging a recommendation 
of me, which letter I have carefully attached to the MS. of this 
narrative. 

On this, that was my very first meeting with the great Admiral, 
I have to confess my feeling was one of some slight disappoint- 
ment. Possibly it must always be so when one meets for the 
first time in the flesh a fellow-creature who has assumed heroic 
proportions in one’s mind. Unconsciously one has formed 
the expectation, utterly unreasonable, of seeing heroic qualities 
expressed by his person, his features, and his address, and a chill 
of disillusionment when this utterly foolish expectation fails 
of fulfilment is perhaps inevitable. Later, when the long and 
familiar intercourse with which he honoured me had taught me 
amore reasonable appreciation, I found my admiration increased to 
a far greater extent than I had ever carried it in the days of my 

’ I found this letter just as the writer of the narrative says, and have given 
the facsimile of it on the next page. ‘The only liberty I have taken with it is to 
paste over, before the facsimile was taken off, the name of the person recommended, 


who, by the careful suppression of his name from the narrative, seems to show 
that he does not wish it given to the public.—H. G. H. 
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unreasoning ignorance, when his figure and character were the 
fiction of my own young fancy. 

And how more kindly, in point of fact, in what manner more 
calculated to set a young man at his ease, could he have couched 
his first address to me than in this laughing allusion to the ridicu- 
lous incident on which somuch in my life turned? Therein was 
at once revealed to me one of the most characteristic traits which 
I learned to appreciate by fuller knowledge of him—a pleasant and 
considerate kindness which studied to put al] about him at their 
ease. His many-sided character showed other facets, it is true, 
less admirable, in daily intercourse—a petulance, a vanity, that 
seemed like a contradiction of the heroic qualities, and yet re- 
minded me irresistibly none the less of the singular disposition of 
those Greek heroes of whom we used to ‘read in our Homer at 
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school. Again and again it has struck me how much our hero had 
in common with them—an intensely human figure, winning our 
sympathy by his weakness as he wins our admiration by the 
almost superhuman genius which made him more completely 
master of the situation in proportion as it grew more desperate. 
During these days and weeks on the Baltic I saw him, perhaps, in 
a position least of all calculated to show his character to advan- 
tage. He was placed in supreme command just at the time 
when the dilatoriness of his late superior had allowed the moment 
of advantage to slip by. He was compelled to an inaction under 
which his spirit always chafed and his health always suffered. He 
had been longing to go home, yet could not refuse the command. 
Nevertheless his zeal did not for a moment slacken. Soon after 
five in the morning he rose, and had transacted all business for 
the day by eight. He was exceedingly hospitable, and there was 
scarcely a meal without a guest or two from one of the other ships 
of the fleet, or from the wardroom or gunroom messes of his own 
ship, and he was always a pleasant host. 

Lord Nelson’s figure and features are, of course, too well known 
to need description. He was about my height—that is to say, of 
the lower-middle measure, with a slight figure, again not unlike 
my own. Nor were our features, as I have been told, dissimilar. 
But I cannot for a moment delude myself with the idea that my 
own had any of that expression of conscious command which was 
so characteristic of the great Admiral—more especially in his 
greatest moments. Ridiculous indeed would it have been on part 
of the hero-worshipping young lieutenant to ape the mien of the 
great man whom he worshipped. 

I was with Lord Nelson about a month in all at this time, and 
no more, for about Midsummer the Admiralty yielded to his 
strongly expressed wish and allowed him to return home on leave ; 
but for myself I stayed on with the rest of the fleet until the end 
of October, and subsequently served under Lord Nelson’s orders 
in the squadron ‘on a particular service’ until the signing of the 
Peace of Amiens in the spring of 1802. 

There was no secret about the nature of this particular service 
for which the squadron under Lord Nelson’s command was in- 
tended. It was not until the ship was paid off and I was free to 
return to my home in Sussex that I realised, by the strength of 
the reaction, the stress of the national alarm during the time that 
we had been in the Baltic and in the Channel. Buonaparte had 
openly announced his intention of invading England ; a flotilla of 
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transports, it was said, had been collected at Boulogne. Lord 
Nelson, at the request of the Admiralty, drew up detailed plans 
for repelling the threatened invasion, and the ‘ particular service’ 
for which his squadron was designed was to act as a patrol of the 
Channel for the safeguard of the British coast. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON my arrival home I found the little village of Withyham 
bedecked with flowers and triumphal arches in my honour. The 
village lies on the edge of the great Ashdown Forest, some half- 
way along the coach road between Tunbridge Wells and East 
Grinstead. As the coach came to a stop before the doors of the 
Dorset Arms, a mighty peal of bells rang out from the church 
tower. In less time than I can write it I found myself forcibly 
lifted from the coach and transferred, in the arms of a cheering 
populace, to one of Her Grace’s own carriages which stood in 
readiness, save only that no horses were harnessed to it. The 
meaning of this very quickly became apparent, for no sooner had 
I taken my place than the village folk seized the carriage and 
began to draw it along by the shafts and traces. I now, for the 
first time, began to get my senses back, and shouted to the people 
to stop. ‘Stop, stop,’ I said, ‘ stop for Reuben Elphick.’ 

This Reuben Elphick was not a villager of Withyham, but 
was of the parish, his father living on the forest of Ashdown, 
where he had the common rights of an inter-tenant, as it is 
called. Reuben had served as A.B. on Nelson’s own ship, the 
Elephant, in the battle of Copenhagen, where he had been slightly 
wounded by a splinter above the left eye, a mishap which had 
given to his features, never of the most classical, a cast of expres- 
sion so singularly forbidding that, as he himself, who was no 
little of a wag, described it, ‘it would make a child cry.’ He 
was a small, black-visaged man, with hairy eyebrows and twinkling 
eyes beneath them. When the ships were paid off Reuben had 
accompanied me up to London, and was again my companion on 
the stage down to Sussex. All the folk in the village knew 
Reuben, and perhaps in their excitement there was no other 
name by which I could have conjured them to stop; but hearing 
his name they stopped fast enough. ‘ Reuben Elphick!’ they 
shouted, ‘why, where be he?’ By that time Reuben himself had 
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got down off the coach and discovered himself to such of the 
crowd as were not too much occupied with me; and in another 
moment the whole assembly were shouting for Reuben Elphick as 
loud as they had shouted for me a second previous. They took 
Reuben up and put him beside me in her Grace of Dorset’s 
carriage ; and there we two sat, looking mighty foolish, as I should 
imagine, and were dragged along, with the people shouting, 
running by our side, waving flags, laughing and crying in their 
emotion, especially Reuben’s wife, who was in a state bordering on 
the hysterical and calling out all the while, ‘Oh, they villains, 
that have made a real beauty of ye!’ referring to the sad condition 
of her husband’s eye. 

We went up by the way behind the Dorset Arms, that being 
the shorter, and missing the worst of the hill, and passed under 
arches set up at every few yards with ‘God save the King!’ 
‘Welcome the Brave!’ (that was Reuben and I) and ‘ God save 
Lord Nelson!’ At the entry gate to Buckhurst was a greater 
honour than any before in store for us, for there stood her Grace 
herself, with the young Duke and all the family, awaiting us, and 
my mother, who was second cousin to his late Grace, with the 
rest; and at sight of her it seemed to me that I did not want any 
more applause or shouting, but just to go back with her to her 
own little house in the park, and sit on the floor beside her with 
my head on her knee, as I used to do when I was a little chap, 
and tell her all that had befallen us, about the great Admiral, and 
all. She had her house in the park, where she lived with my 
sister, that his late Grace had given her when my father died and 
left her with none too many of this world’s goods to bless herself 
with, and with a son (that is, myself) and a daughter to bring up. 
Thanks to the kindness of Uncle Dorset, as he allowed me to call 
him, she managed it, giving me a good education, and, thanks 
further to his influence in high places, a good start in the Navy, 
which my light-headed laugh at a superior’s uniform breeches 
seemed in a fair way to make the most of. 

However, I had to put off my talk with her for the present, 
for at the moment it was necessary that we should go straight off 
to a mighty banquet prepared in the old tennis-court at Buck- 
hurst, that was arranged as a banqueting hall for the occasion. Of 
course they had Reuben to take part in the honour, even as he 
had taken part in the danger. 

But I must pass by all this quickly—all the drinking of healths 
and the rest of it, and above all the long talks, such as I had 
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promised myself, with my dearmother. It was then only, I think, 
that I fully learned the intense anxiety that all England had 
suffered in expectation of Buonaparte’s threatened invasion. It 
was an anxiety that had touched our own county of Sussex 
perhaps more closely than any other, seeing how open we lay to 
the French attack and directly opposite the French shore. At 
Anthony Hill, near Eastbourne, as I was told, they had esta- 
blished a fort and barracks of ten thousand men, and these, with 
the martello towers along the coast, would, it was hoped, serve to 
repel any attack of Buonaparte’s people, if they should succeed in 
evading or overcoming Lord Nelson’s dispositions for the defence 
at sea. Moreover, close beside us at Copthorne, which is not 
above eight or nine miles from Buckhurst itself, was the rendez- 
vous in case of invasion for all the families in the Rapes (a local 
name of an administrative division of the county) of Pevensey 
and Lewes. Such preparations as these brought home to me, 
more convincingly than aught else could have done, the reality of 
the terror inspired in all men’s minds by a mere threat with 
which the name of Buonaparte was associated. Never weary, too, 
were my dear mother and sister of listening to my accounts of 
our doings on the Baltic, and especially of all that had to do with 
the great Admiral. It was thus really that I learned the immense 
space that he occupied in the nation’s mind. Always, as I talked 
with my mother of Lord Nelson, I was partly conscious that she 
had not spoken out to me all she had to say, or asked every 
question that she had to ask; but for a while I could not probe to 
the bottom of this matter. At length it would be denied no 
longer, and she asked me what truth there was in the stories of 
Lord Nelson’s relations with the lady at Merton, Sir William 
Hamilton’s wife. I was able to speak with most perfect con- 
fidence in his Iordship’s integrity, knowing in truth at that time 
nothing of the affair more than was common talk of all men. 
Later, it will appear, I came to know more. For the present I 
was able to point out to my good mother Lord Nelson’s piety, his 
high sense of honour, of duty, all of which made it inconceivable 
that he could be living such a life of deceit at the expense of one 
whom he ever represented as his best friend—I mean Sir William 
Hamilton—as the stories in the mouths of the quidnunes would 
imply. Lord Nelson in the Baltic ever had his Bible beside his 
berth. Often he would choose the subject for the chaplain’s 
discourse on a Sunday. In a word, he was a man of such un- 
affected and deep piety that any supposition ‘such as the gossip of 
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the time suggested was quite inconceivable on the part of any who 
knew his character. All this I told my mother, to her very great 
comfort and content, for, as she averred, it had been a grievous 
thought to her that a man who was the nation’s hero and darling 
could be setting so evil an example as these stories went to 
show. Hereafter she was able to bless Nelson in her thoughts, 
and mention him in her prayers, without any of the misgiving 
that she had felt before lest his private life were altogether 
unworthy of the heroic figure that he made in public affairs. 





CHAPTER IV. 


At this time I was at home some little while less than a year. 
Then rumours came of renewed trouble, and ships were put in 
commission. Thanks, Iam sure, to Lord Nelson’s good word, I 
was given command of a despatch cutter, and took with me 
Reuben Elphick as my boatswain. Reuben, during his stay 
ashore, had found exercise for some of his qualities as a diplo- 
matist, for at this time there was going forward in all the neigh- 
bourhood of our home a series of disturbances between the 
commoners of Ashdown Forest on the one side and the people of 
the Duke of Dorset cn the other, the latter, by virtue of his lord- 
ship of the manor, claiming to restrain the commoners or tenants 
from the cutting of litter, peat and firewood on the forest. It is 
always found, I think, that in proportion as men’s rights are 
doubtful and insecure, with so much the more noise and emphasis 
do they assert them; on the principle, no doubt, that as good 
wine needs no bush, so bad wine needs a great deal of bush. The 
tenants, as I believe, had a perfect right to their litter and the 
rest; but if the litter were not to be cut down and killed outright 
it was necessary that some restraint should be exercised as to the 
time and extent of the cutting, and it was in endeavouring to 
enforce this for the good of the commoners themselves that his 
Grace came to odds with them. Reuben, therefore, as being one 
of the commoners on the one hand, and on the other being my 
own man, who was connected with his Grace, had a delicate 
course to steer, and had he not figured in the people’s fancy as a 
hero scarcely second to Nelson himself he might have had some 
trouble to come through with credit. But as it was he made the 
most of his privileges and stayed out his leave of absence 
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without losing a friend, so far as I am aware, and equally 
without sacrifice of loyalty to his superior officer—a triumph 
of diplomacy which had no little to say to my eventual resolve to 
take him to the Mediterranean as my boatswain. Towards the 
end of May 1803 we were joined there by Lord Nelson, with his 
flag flying on H.M.S. Victory, in command of the fleet. 

I shall pass without comment over this part of my history, 
for, though it was full of interest to the commander of a small 
despatch boat, it was a most tedious business for the commander 
of the fleet, and of little interest for the nation at large. The 
operations chiefly consisted in a cat-and-mouse-like watch of the 
British fleet off the harbour of Toulon, awaiting the coming out 
of the French fleet, which declined to be drawn from its hole. 
‘ Dodging about off Toulon,’ as he called it, standing on and off, 
that was the story of Lord Nelson’s manceuvres during many 
weary months. For adespatch boat there was much going hither 
and thither—no end of her activity. And then happened, I 
think, the most singular incident in the whole history of naval 
tactics. Villeneuve slipped away from Nelson, got out of the 
Straits of Gibraltar while Nelson was looking for him off Egypt, 
and away with all his sea legs to the West Indies, Nelson, so 
soon as he heard that he was through the Straits, giving chase 
with his best speed too. 

That great table of rock that we call Gibraltar was going down 
the horizon astern of us when the Victory, Lord Nelson’s flagship, 
was reported making signals to us. Signals answered ; and I was 
bidden aboard the flagship. 

‘See here, sir,’ said Nelson, who was pacing his cabin fever- 
ishly, and agitating the stump of his lost arm in a manner 
characteristic of him when much moved. ‘Old Villeneuve has 
given me the slip. He’s away to the Azores by this time, and 
likely he’ll take me to the West Indies. I think that that’s his 
object ; or it may be he means doubling back and holding the 
Channel, or else going to Egypt, while I’m cruising for him in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Corsican has said, and, by George, it may be 
true, that if he can get command of the Channel for three days 
he'll put an army into England that we'll never put out again. 
But whatever he means to do, I’ve got to stick to Villeneuve—to 
the Canaries, to the West Indies, round the Horn, if he will—to 
h—] and back again if he pleases—stick to him I must. But you 
must get these despatches home to the Admiralty as quick as you 
can do it. Don’t waste a second’s time ; run your ship aground if 
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need be, but get these despatches home at any cost. England’s 
safety may depend on the people knowing that Villeneuve is at 
large. So go—God bless you—and remember, you are the man 
I have taken out of all the fleet to do this job.’ 

Was there ever such an admiral? Emotion choked my voice 
as I took the despatches, already sealed. Mails were flying into 
my boat as I went over the side. It was like Lord Nelson’s 
kindness that he had given timely notice to the fleet that a 
despatch was going home. 

‘Crowd on your sail’ was the Admiral’s last word to me ; ‘ lose 
not an hour—not a minute.’ Yet we had gone full fifty yards 
from the flagship’s side when a hail recalled us. A poor fellow 
had come up from the fo’castle with a letter just as we left the 
ship. Nelson noticed some trouble and asked the cause. The 
letter was to the man’s wife, whom he had left grievously ill, and 
in the midst of all the urgency Nelson had ordered our boat’s 
recall to receive the letter. It was such acts as these that made 
the Admiral the friend of every man under his command in time 
of peace, as he was their hero when the fight began. My instruc- 
tions were simple enough. In an hour or so of time the fleet, 
slipping westward after the foe, was hull down from me fighting 
my way to the north along the coast of Spain. The wind served 
me ill at the first ; but from Finisterre nearly all the way across it 
played kindly on the beam; and I was glad enough to have it so, 
for, besides the need for speed, every port in France was putting 
out vessels carrying letters of marque, and though at another 
time my little craft might have engaged one of these gentry, for 
the moment my instructions admitted of anything and everything 
except delay, even almost of some insubordination. ‘ Bring to for 
nothing,’ the order ran, ‘if you can help it. Hoist the signal 
for quarantine and that you are charged with despatches. If you 
are forced to speak by a superior officer, show him only my order 
for not interfering with you; and unless he is an admiral superior 
to me you will obey my orders instead of any pretended ones from 

him, from my superior officer.’ 

The last clause—‘ from my superior officer "--I could not then, 
nor can I now, fully understand. It seems to me that he intended 
some meaning not very clearly conveyed. No matter ; the general 
tenor of the instructions was beyond mistake. 
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CHAPTER V. 


It will scarcely be credited by those who know the efficiency and 
perfection of the working of all connected with our Navy at the 
present, but at that time some of his Majesty’s ships had to put 
to sea most indifferently found. The smaller vessels especially 
were treated with very scant consideration, and it will with diffi- 
culty be believed that my own ship—which, being a despatch 
boat, it was important should have the best information as to 
entering the ports, &c., and especially the southern ports 
of our own coast—had only a chart many years old. Had 
the chart been rightly made at first this would have been no 
matter ; but it was of common knowledge that this was by no 
means the case, particularly in one notorious point, the great 
headland named Beachy Head being put by all the old charts much 
too far out to sea. This was well known; but what was not well 
known, either by myself or by the common run of naval officers at 
that time, was the degree of the error. It would have been better, 
therefore, had we not been conscious of it at all, for the common 
result was that we went gaily sailing in right to landward of the 
spot that the chart showed as Beachy or Beau Chef Headland, and 
many wrecks were the result. The wreckers of Sussex were a 
notorious race, even from the days of the Stuarts, when Con- 
greve’s wit stigmatised them, and now their reputation was no 
better under the Hanovers. So I confess it was with no feelings 
of confidence or comfort that I drove into the fog, thick as butter, 
that was hanging over the English coast, where I knew the white 
chalk cliffs lay shrouded by it. I had Reuben Elphick with me 
on the poop, for he was a good Channel skipper, having been at 
that trade before the press-gang took him off to serve his country. 
He knew all this Sussex coast too, was as brave as a lion, as strong 
for his size as a pony, and a good seaman, with only one failing, 
common to many another good seaman that I know of—a thirst 
for rum that was not satisfied while he could stand upon his two 
bowed legs. How many times, I wonder, did he swear to me that 
he would quit company once for all with this dangerous craft, the 
bottle, and how many times did he fail in his reckoning and go on 
the old wrong tack with the old friend again? We stood there 
together, peering out into the fog, straining our eyes and ears— 
for the sound maybe of breakers—with the old chart beside us 
that had led many a man adrift before. Across Channel we had 
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made a wonderfully good journey—not a rapid voyage, but good, and 
lucky in that we had fallen in with no French lettres de marque 
boats nor superiors of our own flag to hinder our way. But just 
as we were entering the fog Reuben, whose sight was marvellously 
acute, despite the damage done by the Danes at Copenhagen to 
the beauty of one of his optics, had sighted a sail, that we had 
at first taken for one of these letter of marque boats, keeping 
company with us on the larboard bow. At that time the fog lay 
only low upon the water, so that from our bridge we could see the 
topsails of the other while the hull was away in the mist ; but pre- 
sently the wind blew a rent in the fog, and we made her out for 
quite a small craft of the size and cut of a Dieppe fisher smack. 
At another period of time one might have found food for specu- 
lation what she might be at so far over towards our shore ; but at 
this time of day a hundred such craft used to put into our 
southern ports each week with smuggled goods, with emigrant 
French, with correspondence from the spies and agents of our 
Government bringing news from France, and equally from the 
agents of Napoleon, who had just had the insolence to style him- 
self Emperor, communicating with traitors in our own country. 
In any case, my own mission brooked of no delay to peer into other 
folk’s business. I directed Reuben to cast his eye to windward 
now and then to watch her bearings. My own attention was fully 
occupied with the steering of my own ship, though any other 
might have done it as well as I in the thick night that the fog 
threw around us. It was anxious work, and at another time I 
should have lain to until the fog lifted; but now my duty seemed 
to me clear to push on at all risks. My plan was to run into 
Seaford Harbour, at that time more commodious than it is now, in 
consequence of the change in the estuary of the river at that 
port. The breeze was fresh from the westward, stronger than you 
will often find it with the fog so thick. 

‘That little craft, she do be keeping company, sir,’ Reuben 
reported to me more than once. 

‘ What can she be doing that for ?’ 

‘I do suppose, sir, she do think by keeping company with us 
as she'll come safe into port,’ said Reuben, with a queer look at 
me in his eye. 

‘ And what do you think ?’ I asked him. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said he, ‘as a man before the mast’s got 
any particular call to think, sir, unless so be his s’perior officer 

orders him.’ 
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Now that seems to me an answer quite well worthy of being 
put on record. ‘ Right you are, Reuben,’ I said. ‘ Now hail that 
fellow, if you can, and tell him we don’t know where we are, and 
we'd be obliged by his telling us—d’ye see ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ Reuben said, and hail he did till he was nigh 
black as a boot in the face with his efforts; but no answer came 
from the other craft, though he had lungs of leather, and, indeed, 
being to windward, it was not likely she would hear us, and that 
in the end proved to be the case. 

It was like sailing through a sea within four thick walls of fog. 
Presently I said to Reuben, ‘ Now, listen to me. You've got to 
think. Where do you think we are ?’ 

‘I do think, sir,’ he said, ‘as we be away to the eastward of 
Seaford port.’ 

‘T think so too, Reuben,’ I said. 

‘I have been on the lookout for Beachy Head on the star- 
board bow this half-hour,’ he said. 

‘ And if we sight it,’ I asked him, ‘ what then ?’ 

‘Kingdom come, sir,’ he said, saluting. 

‘Then you think we should go about ?’ 

‘If it’s the ship you're for saving, sir, we should have gone 
about this half-hour. If it’s time you're for saving, sir, hold on. 
‘Tis hard if none of the ship’s company comes ashore alive to 
take the King’s letters. They will be on your body to be found, 
sir, I s’pose, if you should drown ?’ 

Reuben would have laid his life down twenty times for mine. 
But for knowing that, I might have taken the cool manner of 
this question a bit amiss. As it was, it was clearly the right 
question to ask. ‘They are in this belt,’ I said, lifting my waist- 
coat flap to show it to him. ‘ You will tel] the men?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir’; and he went off the poop to do it with a 
promptness that hinted he thought the matter pressed. I was of 
his opinion. 

The situation was difficult. ‘The sooner as we strike her 
nose on Sussex,’ Reuben had said to me, ‘the sooner the King 
will have his letters. That was my main consideration. Ship, 
crew, and my own skin I could make a greater surety of saving if 
I went about and beat westward—no absolute surety then, for 
the fog was like pea soup, and how to find Seaford harbour in it I 
did not know. But once I should ‘run her nose on Sussex’ it 
was odds that some live man got on shore somehow, ‘the King 
would get his letters "—that is, the authorities would get despatches 
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on which, perhaps, the nation’s safety depended. Better take a 
risk of a ship and a life or two than of the lives and liberties of 
the nation. 

In that way I reasoned it out. Reuben came back to me on 
the bridge, and scarce was his foot off the companion before, with 
whistle at his lips, he had summoned all hands on deck, blowing 
with all his breath. That was a moment’s work, and hindered him 
no whit in stepping to my side, seizing my arm, and pointing 
where right above us, as it seemed, there towered a great white, 
shapeless ghost upon the larboard bow. Already the scream of 
sea-birds came to us, with the sound of breaking waves. We 
were within an ace of running hard on the sheer white walls of 
that great headland called Beachy or Beau Chef Head. 

‘Larboard your helm!’ I cried to the wheelsman, and set my 
teeth for the crash I feared as the men ran to quarters and the 
ship came round into the wind. Had she struck at her spanking 
pace not a soul would have seen his home or the King have received 
his letters. She must have gone to pieces or ever there was 
time to lower a boat, and the chance of a swimming man to make 
good his landing on those sheer white walls was not worth the 
turn of a penny. She came up in the wind, and from that death, 
at all events, we were saved by a matter of twenty yards or so, 
as I should reckon; and then, as she lost the wind in her sails 
and lay for the moment helpless, with just steering way, right out 
of the pea-soup fog came down that accursed little craft, the fisher 
smack, that had paid us the compliment of sailing in company so 
long. One shout of rage and terror from our fellows—there was 
no time for more—and she was into us, with not an effort we 
could make to save ourselves. It is ill blaming a man who has 
gone before the Great Judge; and surely that French skipper 
had short shrift, as they say. Nor, after all, is it easy to see how he 
was toblame. Doubtless their lookout was at fault ; but they had 
no reason to think we were likely to come sharp up into the 
wind, presuming as they did that we had full knowledge of where 
our course would take us. When they struck us they went off 
clear, but the shock had taken from us all our way and we lay 
helpless. But she, with her bows stove in, was settling fast. 
Her ship’s boat, as she ran before the wind, was towing behind 
her by the painter, and in a second or two they had pulled it up 
alongside, and for the honour of France, our enemy, be it said, 
the first to be lowered in from the deck was a woman. Then 
followed another who might be a passenger, and the crew, to the 
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number of eight in all, including the captain, who went, like a 
brave man, last. But one thing he forgot, one fatal error, to 
unbend the boat’s painter before he left the ship, whereby when 
all were in the boat they were left moored, as it were, to a 
monster that at any moment might dive down and take them 
with it into the depths. To avert this disaster two of the crew 
now hacked together at the painter with their clasp knives, work- 
ing against time as the smack settled lower. From the moment 
of her collision with us until, with a heavy lurch, she went down 
in the sea and disappeared, I should judge in all to have been no 
more than five minutes, though it is a point on which I can speak 
with no confidence, owing to our preoccupation with our own 
affairs, and ascertaining that we had received no serious damage. 
As it was, the Frenchman’s crew had not got her painter fully 
severed at the moment that the smack went down, but so far 
only that the shock and strain of the vessel’s foundering finished 
the job for them, and the painter parted with a great snap. And 
this, no doubt, was better for them than if they had been taken 
down quick, as the Bible says, into the pit of the sea; but what 
with the whirlpool made by the sinking ship and the rebound of 
the parting painter, the boat capsized forthwith, and her crew was 
struggling in the water. Now, no less in case of our own emerg- 
ency than for their assistance, every man of our own ship’s crew 
was standing to the boats, and on the order ‘ Lower away’ two 
boats were instantly in the water, and within two minutes on the 
scene of the catastrophe. It must be almost incredible to one not 
acquainted with the facts how small is the proportion of seamen 
in our own Navy that have acquired, even now, the art of swim- 
ming, which would seem so absolutely essential to their safety in 
that profession ; and it would appear that at that time in the 
French Navy the proportion was no greater. The sea was not 
rough ; a few strokes would have kept a man afloat until the 
arrival of the rescue, but scarce a man of them had those few 
strokes at his command. Of the crew we picked up four, who 
kept themselves afloat by holding to the capsized boat, besides 
the two passengers, who were provided with cork jackets, which 
they, with a precaution events justified but Britons would smile 
at, had worn ever since the ship entered the belt of fog. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Less happy circumstances for the introduction of a heroine it 
were perhaps difficult to conceive. Nevertheless, as the lady 
passenger came, with my men’s assistance, to the deck of my ship 
there was an indefinable grace and dignity about her, whom I now 
perceived to be a young French lady, that even her soaked 
garments and the ungainly lifebelt could not perfectly conceal. 
The pale face of oval shape, set off by jet black tresses, had 
features that were a type of classical beauty, save for the stern, 
straight setting of the mouth, that seemed to denote a strength of 
will and determined purpose more than feminine. For a moment 
only it lost its look of sad determination as the girl—for she 
was scarcely more—bowed with a marvellous grace in her un- 
becoming and clinging draperies, and thanked me personally as 
the means of her deliverance from death. 

‘T have done nothing, mademoiselle,’ I replied, for she had 
spoken in perfect English with but the slightest accent; ‘ one 
could have done no less.’ 

‘But France and England are at war, monsieur,’ she answered, 
with a smile. 

‘We are not at war with ladies, nor with all France, mademoi- 
selle,’ I said, with a glance at her face, ‘but with the forces of 
the usurper only.’ It was a bid at a venture to secure her 
sympathy, and it succeeded beyond my hopes, for it was now her 
companion who answered for her. 

‘Monsieur is right. I, too, he said, bowing to me, ‘ would 
offer my thanks to the friend of the Bourbons.’ 

She glanced at the speaker with a look that did not strike me 
as being all composed of gratitude for his interruption, and the 
set of her mouth seemed more resolute than ever as she 
turned away; but I had no time for further words. Our ship, 
with head to wind and canvas flapping, was making leeway to 
the shore. 

‘You know this coast,’ I said to Reuben. ‘Is there no place 
to run ashore ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said he, ‘there be one place, and one only. They do 
call it Birling Gap.’ 

‘A smuggling port, I suppose,’ I said. ‘ Well, you must be 
pilot now. Can we let the sails draw for steerage way ?’ 

Reuben cast a glance at the dim form of the cliffs and shook 
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his head. ‘”Iwould run her hard aground,’ he said. ‘As ‘tis we 
shall just strike softly.’ 

‘ No use to try an anchor ?’ 

‘No use to—— 1 Ah!’ 

She had struck as he said the words on a reef below the 
surface, so that scarcely a break in the water showed its place— 
struck, trembled, moved on again a yard, then struck again, and 
settled with a strong starboard list. We could work then on the 
starboard side with the ship’s broadside as a breakwater ; and the 
first contingent of boats, with Reuben leading in the jolly-boat, 
pushed clear within ten minutes. One or two of the sails had 
filled ; but I had ordered the sheets to be cut adrift, and those who 
remained aboard were in no danger, save that it grew late in the 
day, and it was well that all should be on shore by daylight. I 
handed the French lady and her companion into the second boat, 
and stepped in after them. I saw her glance at me with some 
astonishment as I seated myself in the stern and took the rudder 
lines. 

‘ Mademoiselle thinks a commander should be the last to leave 
a sinking ship?’ I asked, with a smile. ‘They are in perfect 
safety,’ I said, ‘ until the boats go back for them ’— indicating the 
fellows still left on shipboard. ‘And is not my first duty to see 
you safely landed ?’ 

She opened her eyes a little at this speech, which in truth, 
like most of the language of compliment, was not too ingenuous, 
for I thought more of the despatches at my belt than of the lady’s 
safety. Then we rowed off after the jolly-boat. We followed for 
the best part of half a mile the line of the white cliffs looming 
through the mist, keeping well outside the breakers, which 
crashed heavily on the walls of chalk. A big smooth roll came 
up with the westerly breeze, and took us broadside as we rowed 
along. We came toa place where the white cliffs loomed higher 
than elsewhere —as high, it seemed to me, as the great headland of 
Beachy itself. In reality its height, as I learned afterwards, was 
much less. It was that Belle Toute Headland, on which they are 
even now in process of erecting a lighthouse, which ought to be 
greatly to the benefit of shipping, for it is a parlous spot for wrecks. 
So we went in procession, three boats following, bow to stern, when 
the procession was interrupted rudely by a challenge to Reuben, 
in the leading boat, from a figure of an aspect extraordinarily 
startling under the circumstances. It was a figure in the dark frock 
of a parson, moving to all appearances along the perpendicular 
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side of the white cliff, against which, even in the thick fog, the 
black gown was silhouetted. In point of fact the figure walked, 
as any Christian might, along a ledge or terrace of the chalk cut 
just above high-water mark. The figure was utterly unarmed, that 
we could see, save for a great bell that it carried in its hand, the 
which it began to ring with fury on our approach, and thereby 
engaging Reuben’s attention in the leading boat, commenced the 
following colloquy : 

‘Ahoy there, mate! Where are you bound? For Birling 
Gap ?’ 

Reuben, with a civility that at the time surprised me, but 
later I found to be due to a supernatural fear of this strange 
figure, replied that that was indeed his port. 

‘Then you'll make no good landing there, mate, with this set 
of wind and tide.’ 

‘How do you know mate ?’ asked Reuben, beginning to get 
his courage back ; ‘ who be you, anyway ?’ 

‘I be Parson Darby,’ said he, with a ring of his great bell, 
‘and this be Parson Darby’s Cave, and Parson Darby do invite to 
it you and all the good ship’s company. And if you don’t care to 
take it, mate, there’s no other landing you or your friends will find 
with this wind holding between Beachy Head and Cuckmere 
Haven. So take it you may or leave it.’ 

All this was roared out, above the sound of the breaking seas, 
with such leathern lungs as I had supposed only Reuben Elphick 
of all seamen to possess; but it seemed that they were equalled 
by the apparatus of this Boanerges, Parson Darby of the Belle 
Toute rock. Meanwhile our little company of three boats lay on 
their oars. I ranged up alongside of Reuben and took a brief 
counsel. 

‘Is it truth, do you think, this fellow’s telling us—that we 
can’t land at Birling Gap? And who is he at any rate ?’ 

‘He do say he be Parson Darby; and there is a Darby’s Cave 
bere, I know, as a Parson Darby made long time ago. There’s 
landing there all weathers, they de say, and we be just by the 
mouth of it now.’ 

In fact this terrace, on which the strange figure of the soz- 
disant Parson walked, led back into a cave or cavernous opening 
in the cliff wall, which only now became apparent as the little 
way we had made while lying on our oars discovered its entrance 
to us. 

‘ We had best follow the old bell-wether of a black sheep, sir,’ 
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said Reuben, seeing I hesitated, as Parson Darby, ringing his bell 
like a town-crier, walked back along his ledge into the recesses of 
the cave. 

‘ Follow him we must, then, if there be no other landing,’ and 
in a few strokes of the oars we were lying in something like still 
water between the walls of this curious cave. Within the scene 
was singular to a degree, making a beggar of description. The 
cave were better called a house—a house hewn from the solid rock, 
a house of two storeys, with stairway leading from one to the other, 
floors, walls and roofs all of the living rock. Windows it had not, 
though the light of day came in as well from the opening at the 
base as from a balcony giving out over the sea from the room of 
the upper storey. At the time of our entry, however, the light 
of day was obscured by the fog that had cost us so much labour 
and the life of my gallant little ship; but its lack was supplied by 
the light of many torches flaring in different corners of the vast 
caverns. Their shifting light, and the changing shadows that 
they helped to throw, doubtless lent the obscurities of the cave a 
fictitious mystery and size. But what really gave the extraordinary 
air of unreality to the whole were the figures that moved in this 
strange scene—ruffians of all kinds, though chiefly of the nautical, 
clad in a fine assortment of rags that often were relieved by some 
bright sash, the scarlet cap of the Commune, or other style of 
gear barbaric in hue and incongruous in form—in short, a troupe 
from the Royal Opera House in Drury Lane when a nautical piece 
was being given rather than anything a plain seaman has to 
expect when he goes out of a fog into a cave. Amidst them 
all went this mock parsonical fellow with his confounded bell, 
whom one would have said to be a prince of play-acting buffoons ; 
but the rest yielded him a kind of obedience nevertheless. 

‘A motley flock, sir,’ said he who styled himself Parson Darby, 
as he saw my curious glances round. ‘But they will do their 
pastor’s bidding, which is more than all can say. But, sir, I had 
not known at the first that you were of his Majesty’s Navy when 
I hailed.’ 

‘You would have been none the less zealous in your 
kindly offers had you known it, I may presume,’ I said rather 
severely. 

‘Nay, nay, not at all,’ he hastened to assure me. ‘We be 
loyal men here—at least indifferent loyal, some more, some less, 
for some there be here whom the King’s service has used none 
too well.’ 
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‘And may I ask,’ I said, ‘ for what purpose you are gathered 
here, in this strange fashion, within this cave ?’ 

‘And may I ask,’ he answered me, with ready humour, ‘for 
what purpose you were rowing along beside these cliffs, in a thick 
fog, with a half-drowned Frenchman and his lady ?’ 

‘Confidence for confidence,’ I said with a laugh. And then I 
told him the truth—so much of it as I thought it good that he 
should know: that I was the bearer of despatches, and how we 
had first upset and then picked up ‘ the Frenchman and his lady,’ 
as he styled them. But that I had come from Nelson, and that 
Villeneuve with the French fleet of the Mediterranean was away 
for the West Indies (to rendezvous in Martinique, no doubt, that 
being their chief port there)—all this I did not tell him. ‘ But 
my business,’ I said, ‘is one that presses, and I should be more 
than obliged to you if you could put me on my way to continue 
my journey quickly ; and in the meantime I have a confidence in 
return to expect from you.’ 

‘My confidence, sir?’ he said. ‘ Well, it is simply made. It 
is a confidence in which you may put confidence, seeing its truth 
appears before I state it. We be honest smugglers and wreckers, 
one and all, and that is the truth—as much of the whole truth as 
you have pleased to tell me, and nothing but the truth. We are 
the fellows of whom Congreve wrote.’ 

I was finding myself not without a liking, of which I was more 
than half-ashamed, for this shameless rogue with his theatrical 
airs. There was about his bearing and his weather-beaten face, 
which contradicted emphatically his utterly absurd affectation of 
the parson, a something that was gay and gallant beneath his 
cynicism. I was loth to believe him as big a rogue as his own 
account would make him. That he had run many a smuggled 
cargo up the notorious Birling Gap I did not doubt, nor that such 
prayers as his reverence did put up were mainly that Providence 
should send him a fat wreck; yet I have seen men, whose con- 
sciences likely bore not half his crimes, whom, for all that, I liked 
far less. ‘Well, Mr. Parson,’ I said, ‘ for bringing us ashore I am 
much obliged to you; but your kindness is not ended yet, for I 
would have you show me my road out of this pleasant house of 
yours, that I may take the mail, or a post, at Lewes, or some 
neighbouring town, if possible, before nightfall.’ 

‘ Now that you cannot do,’ he said. ‘You may ask prayers of 
a parson, but you may not ask miracles. In that not even 
Admiral the Lord Nelson, but only the good god Neptune, could 
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help you, for there is no leaving this place within the next six 
hours for any of us, unless you are thinking of rowing into 
Cuckmere Haven, which you will never make in the dark on such 
a night.’ 

‘Six hours!’ I said, aghast. ‘Are we trapped, then, like mice 
inahole? Why for six hours?’ 

‘Tt is now,’ he said, ‘the half of the flood tide, a little more. 
Until three-quarters of the ebb no man can leave the cave, that 
is, by land ; and as for sea ’ he shrugged his shoulders. 

The Frenchman was hovering near. ‘I fear,’ I said, turning 
to him, ‘we have unwittingly found a cul de sac. I believe, 
though, there was no help for it. It was here or in the boats all 
night, and better here. But, by the way, Mr. Parson, could you 
make shift to lend these poor people, the lady and the gentleman, 
who are drenched to the skin, a change of dry clothes ?’ 

His face grew cloudy. ‘ French?’ he said, doubtfully. 

‘French, yes,’ I said, ‘ but they are for the Bourbons. Is it 
not so?’ I asked, turning to the Frenchman. 

‘Certainly, most certainly,’ he replied hastily. 

‘Why, then, of course there is no trouble,’ the Parson said 
cheerily. ‘ You see,’ he whispered in my ear, ‘with some of my 
fellows the French are not popular, for the moment. But with 
Bourbons it is different. The lady will perhaps go to our ladies’ 
room.’ Then, seeing my incredulous look, ‘Ah, we have our 
ladies’ room,’ he added proudly. ‘ We are no pickers and choosers. 
We take that which Providence sends. How can we pick whom 
Providence sends us on a wreck? We are well used to ladies here. 
They need have no fear of us. We are honest smugglers and 
wreckers all; we do no man, much less a woman, harm.’ 





(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


NE of the fairies (Presbyterian) who came to my christening 
laid on me the weird of inability to take myself with owl- 

like seriousness. Consequently, perhaps, I am unaccustomed to 
be viewed with extreme seriousness by other people. There is an 
exception : Mr. Edward Garnett makes ‘ observes’ upon me, solemn 
observes, in an article called ‘The Contemporary Critic.’' Mr. 
Garnett is a writer of weight and earnestness, or he would not rank 
a mere lover of the books that happen to please him among beings 
so learned and esoteric as contemporary (or is it academic ?) critics 
are. Like other people, historians, psychologists, physicists, the 
critic has his bias. This would be a pity if the critic were a 
judge who, like Mr. Justice Stareleigh, had a bias against Mr. 
Pickwick, as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald thinks. But a critic is not, or 
need not be, on the Bench. He may merely tell you what he 
likes, and why he likes it or dislikes it, as the case may be. He 
expresses an opinion, I think ; he does not deliver a charge to a 
jury ; and in his opinion his bias is bound to come out. As Mr. 
Garnett says, I like ‘ what is old and seasoned’; I do not deny it. 
But fancy adding ‘must he’ (me) ‘ not strive to close with his 
strait creed the mouth of this unworthy generation?’ Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bridges, and many others, were new 
and unseasoned, in my time. Mr. George Douglas, whose 
House with Green Shutters I applauded last month, is young, 
new, unseasoned. It can hardly be averred that I tried ‘ to close 
their mouths with my strait creed.’ I rather wish that they, and 
Miss Coleridge, and many other young new writers, could turn 
out books as fast as we can read them, as fast as Coleridge 
declared that he could produce cantos of Marmion. Obviously, 
undeniably, by the witness of facts, I do not try to shut young 
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people up because they are neither old, nor, in one sense of the 
word, ‘ seasoned ’"—that is, by efflux of time. 


* . 
* 


Mr. Garnett says that I ‘ bar the great Russian author Tolstoy, 
and the great Scandinavian Ibsen.’ If I do, it is not because they 
are not old, indeed, patriarchal. Tolstoy has written some great 
novels ; and Ibsen may have written works in which his lack of 
humour is not absolutely fatal. What I have read of Ibsen, in 
translations, appears to me highly ludicrous, almost beyond the 
power of burlesque to caricature. But he has done other things. 
Moreover, it is less these devotees of the Hyperborean Apollo 
than their fanatics that I ‘bar.’ According to Pindar, the 
Hyperborean Apollo delights in the gambols of wild asses. If so, 
the god must be charmed by many of our Tolstoyites and 


Ibsenites. 
7 _ 


* 

Mr. Garnett, always just, says some kind things about us 
‘academic critics,’ such as Mr. Courthope and Sefior Valdés, a 
gentleman of Spain, to whom I would humbly say ‘ditto.’ 
‘From the steppes of Russia come delirious mystics who work up 
(?) the country of Moliére, Rabelais, and Voltaire. From thence 
surge unwholesome analyses and scandalous improprieties, that 
corrupt the sons of Cervantes.’ So Mr. Garnett translates Sefior 
Valdés. To be sure I cannot go all lengths with my Castilian 
ally. I never read any delirious mysticism from Muscovy, though 
I do think that the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is an unconsciously comic 
production. I am quoted as saying that, in Tolstoy, we find 
‘social philosophies striving to take literary form.’ Well, do we 
not ? 

And is that what you want in a novel? If so, fall to! 
But I prefer my social philosophies in reasoned treatises ; that is 
all. So, perhaps, does Sefior Valdés. ‘The public is delighted,’ 
he says, ‘ with ostentatious, enormous, wearisome works, full of 
symbolical and mystical aspirations.’ We do not, at least I do 
not, ‘bar’ mystical aspirations. I am a mystic myself; like 
Gordon, Plato, Jeanne d’Arc, Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and Mr. Kipling’s Lama. But what I do bar, and what 
Senior Valdés bars, are ‘ ostentatious, enormous, wearisome works.’ 
You can be a mystic with taste and terseness. Plato’s works are 
not ostentatious and wearisome, the best dialogues are not 
‘enormous. None of them is a novel. Were I a novelist and a 
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mystic, I would not put my mysticism into a novel. I should 
keep it for a reasoned treatise. Nobody would buy it, but a 
treatise, not a novel, is the place for the serious and candid 
statement of serious ideas. 


» * 
* 


I am cited for the sanguine remark that, in literature, this is 
‘the dark hour before the dawn.’ But I do not deny that there 
are ‘ bright occidental stars.’ Signs of sunrise I do not observe ; 
no Chaucer or Wordsworth or Tennyson is visible to me on the 
horizon. But I may be quite wrong, are there not, at least, 
lucida sidera ; Ibsen and Tolstoy? Alas, they ‘ appropinque an 
end.’ If we have not the dawn, we have the deluge with us, says 
Mr. Garnett. Indeed we have, and we have novels on ‘ Freaks, 
How to Grow Them and Show Them.’ These, as I steer my frail 
critical canoe in Mr. Garnett’s literary deluge, I ‘nose with 
passionate attention,’ and paddle away from Sir Richard 
Calmady. ‘Shall we not acknowledge,’ asks Mr. Garnett 
winningly, ‘that modern life’s fecundity, diversity, and com- 
plexity, along with its vulgarity, are being marvellously mirrored 
by the literature of our time?’ Yes, certainly, the vulgarity is 
there in The Visits of Elizabeth; M. Zola looks after the 
fecundity ; and there is a good deal of diversity. There are 
from nine to thirteen formule for novel-cooking, and that means 
diversity. But as to ‘marvellously mirrored,’ where are these 
mirrors magical? I think that Mr. Garnett is here speaking of 
novels, though he says ‘literature.’ I entirely agree with him 
that novels are written about out-of-the-way places, Central 
Africa, Siberia, and the South Seas, Alaska, if he pleases, or 
Tierra del Fuego. But are these exotic novels better than those 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Miss Austen? That is the point. 
The point is not to produce millions of novels on all things 
mentionable and unmentionable, novels cast in Cayagan Sulu, or 
in the antarctic seas, but to produce good novels. I think better 
novels were produced between 1814 and 1860 than in 1860 to 
1901. Ido not care much for most of Mr. Garnett’s geniuses 
since 1860. Of some I think well; of Jonas Lie I am ignorant. 
I do not place Mr. Jacobson with Thackeray, or Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett with Jane Austen, but I do welcome Sefior Valdés in the 
list, and nobody denies my esteem for Mark Twain. Still, even 
so, I prefer Dickens; perhaps from patriotism. Goethe and 
Heine I would match against Orzeszko, at a sporting venture, for 
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I am so much to be sympathised with as never to have read 
Orzeszko. Moreover, with all regard for Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James, I do estimate Hawthorne and Poe at a still higher rate. 
As to France, I adore M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemaitre 

and M. Bourget, but before 1860 we had Hugo, Musset, Dumas, 

Théophile Gautier, Charles de Bernard, George Sand, Balzac— 

the catalogue is endless. Thus if I take any year, say 1860, as 

‘marking the degeneracy of literature,’ I am more than justified. 
The mere list of names chosen by Mr. Garnett (he omits 
historians and is not strong in poets) proves my contention. 
There were giants on the earth in those days before 1860. After 
1860 there are many meritorious authors, including Jonas Lie 
and Maeterlinck, but giants there are not. So I leave the 
geniuses of to-day to ‘ cry aloud with the great voice of Culture 
which has taught the general public to become articulate’ (6 mon 
Diew !), ‘ which has opened a way for the yeasty waters of popular 
literature’ and Classy Bits. Dear general public! Thou art not 
articulate, and carest little for the compliments of Mr. Garnett. 
Thou dost not ‘ pour from the floodgates of thy consciousness that 
whirling sea which “ cannot well be worse.”’ No, bad as things 
are, the general public does not yet pour books from the flood- 
gates of its consciousness, though there are too many amateur 
novelists, including such as know not their right hands from their 
left. The public is not articulate, but is oddly receptive of 
‘ostentatious, enormous, wearisome works.’ Why it should be so 
one might discover by meditation. Meanwhile these works are 
Bosh. Mr. Garnett, judged by his comments upon some of the 
works that are ostentatious and enormous and (to him and me) 
wearisome, is much of the mind of other critics. The public does 
not produce these volumes, it accepts them, but I think that it is 
beginning to tire of them. The reasons for their vogue (if the 
critic’s duty is to discover the reasons) are not obscure. The 

books are vast popular preachments, rich in the tawdry rhetoric of 

the tub-thumper. We know why popular preachers are popular. 

These novelist pulpiteers have their gospelling to do, and do it 

with foolish noise. They have a vogue as Tupper and Mont- 

gomery had a vogue, and great are the uses of advertisement, 

whether applied to soap or pills or works of fiction. There is no i 
mystery about the causes of such successful appeals to the 
emotional mental middle classes. No generalisations, on the 
other hand, will explain the absence of writers of really transcendent 
genius. They do not happen to be born, that is all. We might 
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as well look into general causes for the absence of a Mr. A. G. 
Steel or a Mr. Spofforth in the department of bowling. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth. No human mind could have fore- 
seen that Burns or Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, or Goethe, was to 
be a genius. The odds were that these men would be on a level 
with their brothers and sisters. But ‘the elements were kindlier 
mixed,’ mortal science cannot say how or why. The world must 
wait for its geniuses, as it waited for Shakespeare and Bonaparte. 
It is in no way our fault that we have no Bonaparte or Shake- 
speare ; it is, in part, our fault that a large part of the public is so 
thoughtless and uneducated as to revel in fustian. The best cure 
known to me is the more general study of good literature. But, 
just as there is natural creative genius, so there is natural recep- 
tive taste, a gift to which some are born, a gift which can scarcely 
be imparted by instruction. You see this at the universities, 
where there are scholars who can write Greek almost like the 
Greeks, and yet are indifferent to the magic of Greek literature. 


* * 
* 


One never knew such an unlucky little antiquarian controversy 
as that about Dunbuie and Dumbuck, names of fear to many an 
editorial ear. Dunbuie is the site of a rude early stone fortress 
of a common kind, on the bank of the Clyde, near Dumbarton. 
Here, some six years ago, Mr. Donnelly and others dug out small 
pieces of perforated stone, marked with scratches, and with little 
round holes (‘ cups’) not penetrating to the further side. Nothing 
quite like them had been found on other sites of the same sort. 
Next, in 1898, Mr. Donnelly detected certain tops of stakes in the 
tidal mud at Dumbuck. On digging, a curious old wooden sub- 
structure was found, with a kind of breakwater, an old canoe, 
remains of food, a ‘quern’ or grinding-stone, other grinding- 
stones of an earlier type, several of the oval perforated stones, 
like those at Lunbuie; fragments of shale, rudely cut into 
likenesses of grotesque faces; a shell, similarly decorated, 
two or three small rude effigies of the human form, horns of 
deer, two of them hafted on to pieces of stone which would not 
have made good knives; a ‘ladder’ cut out of solid oak, and 
other trifles, such as a slate spear-head some ten inches long. 
The canoe, the quern, the wooden substructure, were familiar 
objects, and might date, vaguely, about 400 to 1000 a.D., earlier 
or later. Indeed, such canoes survived almost into last century. 
The perforated oval stones are still used as a kind of amulets in 
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Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, but not with the tiny cups and 
scratches which decorate those of the Clyde. The little grotesque 
effigies on shale do not appear to be known elsewhere in this 
country. A large slate spear-head, about ten or eleven inches 
long, with decorative scratches, could scarcely, I think, have been 
used as a weapon. What, then, were these anomalous objects, 
which, by the way, included a small round pebble, incised, on one 
side, with a sketch of ‘three men in a boat,’ rowing, not 
paddling, and, on the other side, with a human hand, on which 
was a tiny ‘cup and ring’ mark? What were these unusual or 
unprecedented finds ? Some of the learned, like Dr. Munro, the 
chief authority, pronounced the anomalous things ‘not genuine.’ 
If not genuine, who made them, and why, and how did they come 
into ancient sites? No theory is suggested. We must always 
allow for antiquarian wags and jokers who make fun of anti- 
quaries. But I confess that I cannot see why forgers should 
forge things unknown, when it is so easy to forge things well 
known, such as rude pottery and flint implements, of which none 
were found. The decorated pebble seems to me (I speak as an 
amateur) to be covered with a glossy ‘ patina,’ not consistent with 
modernity ; and I can see no motive for forging so odd a thing as 
a slate spear-head nearly a foot in length. As to the perforated 
oval stones, I suggested the analogy of oval decorated stones, used 
for magical purposes by the natives of Central Australia, and the 
modern undecorated oval stone amulets of folk-lore. Such things 
might exist in savage and rural society at any time. Grotesque 
stone ‘idols’ are also familiar, though I know none precisely like 
those of Dumbuck. One odd thing is that the Australian stone 
amulets are much better made and adorned than those of Dum- 
buck, though the Dumbuck people were much further advanced 
in the mechanical arts than the Australians. Personally speaking, 
I believe that the anomalous finds in the Clyde are old and 
genuine, as old, perhaps, in character as 400 a.D, and surviving 
on till one knows not how late. But the best plan seems to be to 
wait, and see what future excavations and research on the shelves 
of museums may discover. No metals and no pottery have been 
found at Dumbuck or Dumbuie, yet the wooden piles appear to 
me to have been sharpened with a metal implement, though 
others hold that stone tools might have made the cuts, A race 
may easily use both stone and metal implements at the same time. 
It appears rash to claim the sites as purely neolithic, or to suppose 
that the decorative scratches, if ancient, bore the same meanings, 
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magical, or ritual, or legendary, as they sometimes do bear in 
Australia, and sometimes do not. My attitude may resemble that 
of him who ‘sits on the fence.’ But ‘on one point I am fixed. 
If the anomalous objects were made, in recent centuries, by 
modern hands, either for idle pastime or with intent to deceive, 
then I am one of the victims of their makers. I believe these 
objects to be old and genuine; I leave myself no loophole; my 
retreat is cut off. If anyone is gulled, I am gulled. In these 
queer things I recognise the early Glasgow school at work. There 
are much more advanced designs on bits of shale found, I think, 
in the Isle of Bute. Here we see drawn a beast which may be a 
seal or may be a staghound, but is perhaps quite as like the 
lizard in Alice im Wonderland. A recognisable dog is pinning 
a recognisable deer. But these designs are accompanied by alpha- 
betic writing and familiar Celtic ornament. The controversy 
is unfortunate, because it has trailed about in newspapers and 
antiquarian Proceedings, without photographic illustrations, as 
a rule, of the finds. Of course, in venturing to differ from 
Dr. Munro, I am as rash as if I differed from Mr. A. S. Murray 
about the authenticity of a gem or a bronze. But on my head 
be it! 
7 * 
* 

An illustrious Scottish archeologist informs me that he once 
found an explorer rejoicing in some huge sandstone objects of 
unknown use, which he obtained in Shetland. My informant 
distrusted these finds, previously unknown to him, as the 
Shetlanders love a joke. But, in next day’s ride, he discovered 
plenty of similar objects, which are also discovered (I think he 
said) in St. Kilda. They are genuine, but who made them, when, 
and why? Nobody seems to know. Almost the oddest Dumbuck 
thing is the huge decorated slate spear-head. That it could have 
been hafted and used as a spear I doubt, though the Masai use 
still bigger steel spear-heads. Perhaps it had some ritual or 
ceremonial meaning, like the Australian stone amulets in the 
shape of boomerangs. They never could have been thrown. As I 
gather from a paper of Dr. Munro’s, this spear-head was found in 
one of the open spaces in the huge oaken beam, which is called a 
ladder, and, when discovered, lay on the soil. Dr. Munro appears 
to think that the spear-head was placed on the ground under an 
open space in this beam, after the beam fell, which he would 
put at a late date. But I gather from Mr. Donnelly that the 
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beam had fallen on the spear-head, which was there already, and 
that it was found by a man groping about, his hand thrust 
through the aperture of*the ladder. That alters the case, and, 
really, I think it improbable that the investigator, having made 
the spear-head with intent to deceive, ‘palmed’ it under the 
ladder ; the point, perhaps, within the aperture in the beam, the 
base below the beam itself. 





* * 
* 


Speaking of ‘palming,’ Professor Hoffmann, in Chambers’s 
Jowrnal, explains the ‘ basket trick’ and ‘mango tree trick’ of 
India. The boy is in the basket all the time, while the conjurer 
stamps in the basket and stabs it. There is room for him to lie 
concealed and unhurt. I presume, then, that when a friend tells 
me that he turned over the basket, and it was empty, my friend 
(one of my brothers, in fact) showed lack of observation. The 
mango tree trick is a clear case of ‘palming.’ Some years ago, 
at Wimbledon, an Oriental conjurer did his business so clumsily 
that the public saw through it. But Mr. Hoffmann does not 
explain a trick seen by a friend of mine. The conjurer threw a 
woman, almost nude, into a kind of cataleptic state of rigidity. 
Four of our officers’ swords were then fixed, points upwards, in 
the ground. The woman was laid with her elbows on two sword 
points, her heels on the other two. Three swords were then 
removed, and she lay, horizontal and rigid, supported by one 
elbow, on one sword point. My friend, and the surgeon of the 
regiment, examined her carefully, feeling all around her body, but 
they could discover no supports. The Emperor Jehangir is not 
the only recorder of the rope trick: an eye-witness of the 
thirteenth century describes it in Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo. 
But he admits that a friend standing beside him saw no rope, 
and no man climbing it; so, probably, this Arab ohserver was 
hypnotised as Kim, in Mr. Kipling’s book, was not, when he was 
told to see the broken vase made whole. But it needed all of 
Kim’s resolution not to see what he was told to see. A lady, well 
known in literature, has told me that Indian conjurers often ask 
the spectators to watch a monkey’s polished skull being swung 
round before they begin to perform, and she thinks that the 
watching causes a kind of glamour. I have not elsewhere heard 
of this. The Pawnees are said, by an offfcial eye-witness, to do 
the mango tree trick (maize doing duty for mango tree) without 
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contact, so that palming is impossible. This rather needs corro- 
boration. 
. * 
* 

Intelligent correspondents keep writing to explain what the 
reversed letters in a story of coincidence are: the name of the 
type-founder. Thus does mankind miss the point. The point 
lay in the coincidences, not in the letters. 


* * 
oa 

Often, recently, one has seen advertisements aimed at ignorant 
owners of books. The advertisers offer to give 31. for, say, a copy 
of the first edition of Waverley, uncut, in boards. Now the novel 
in this condition is very rare, and is worth exactly what a collector 
can be induced to give for it—he may give 1001. Other books of 
equal or greater value are advertised for in the same way. All 
book collectors are far too wary to be caught in this manner, but 
the would-be purchaser hopes to come across an owner who is 
without guile. Such owners are many. A clergyman once called 
at my house, a total stranger, and asked me to inform a lady (also 
a total stranger) whether her late father had possessed a book of 
which she could not remember the name or nature. Now, ina 
world where such persons dwell, many must have casually in- 
herited valuable books. Hearing of this lordly offer of 31. for a 
book that may be worth 30/., or 100/., or what you please, these 
people will sell it for 3. Their one idea is that an old book is 
valuable, ‘old’ being anything before 1800. Lone ladies are most 
apt to think trash important, and good books dear at 3/. But it 
is impossible to get at these unknowing ones, and perhaps the 
advertisers occasionally hit on ‘a fairly soft thing.’ 


* ” 
” 


We laugh (‘ we that have good wits’) at the ‘ Love Letters of 
an Englishwoman.’ A French correspondent informs me that 
they have a great vogue in Paris, but are thought rather 
dangerous and inflammatory ; like Tom Jones, which was sup- 
pressed under Louis XV., that eminently moral ruler. My 
correspondent also was in doubt as to the genuineness of these 
epistles. A young girl, he thought, could hardly be so keen a 
critic of early Italian art. But what are our love letters to those 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s Henrietta Temple addressed to her Ferdi- 
nand ? They are incandescent, but ungrammatical. ‘Mine own! 
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I have not laid down the whole night.’ We ‘lay down’ wine, but 
how could Henrietta lay down the ‘whole night’? It had been a 
night of tempest, and F. was out in it. Somehow Henrietta’s 
letter reached F. in ‘the first glimmer of the morn, that broke 
sweet, soft, and clear.’ How did Henrietta get it sent? ‘If you 
feel the least unwell, send immediately for advice.’ The messen- 
ger of love ‘is on my pony,’ said Henrietta. She must have 
despatched him about 4 a.m. F. was a soldier, and H. reminded 
him not to move ‘if you have the slightest cold, my dear. ‘My 
tears are too evident. See, they fall upon the page. I am 
somewhat inaccurate, and I read the next remark, ‘ Your gaiter is 
upon the sofa; a ghost of departed joy.’ But it is not ‘ gaiter,’ 
it is ‘guitar.’ Now where, in comparison with Henrietta, is an 
Englishwoman? I am happy to be able to add that ‘she got 
him ’—Henrietta got Ferdinand. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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